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Notes of the Month 


Uganda Today 

Tue British Government’s long-term policy towards the Pro- 
tectorate of Uganda was defined by Mr Oliver Lyttelton in the 
House of Commons on 23 February 1954. Uganda is to be develop- 
ed into a self-governing State with the government ‘mainly in the 
hands of Africans’, but with constitutional safeguards to protect 
the rights of European and Asian minorities. Immigration and the 
alienation of land will continue to be strictly controlled, and no 
industrial colour-bar will be tolerated. Previously Mr Lyttelton 
had also pledged that the federation of Uganda with other East 
African territories would not be considered without the sanction of 
the people of Uganda itself. At the same time it has been decided 
to send an independent expert, Sir Keith Hancock, to discuss with 
the representatives of Buganda and the Uganda Protectorate 
Government certain constitutional complications. 

These complications revolve mainly around Buganda, one of the 
four Provinces of the Uganda Protectorate, which is an African 
kingdom in treaty relationship with Great Britain and ruled theo- 
retically by a constitutional king, the Kabaka, with his own 
ministers and a ‘parliament’, the Great Lukiko. In fact the 
Kabaka has hitherto ruled as a feudal monarch, bound neither by 
the advice of his ministers nor by the sanction of his parliament. 
‘The question then arises as to the future relationship between the 
Great Lukiko and the Legislative Council of the Protectorate, 
which has been recently reformed and enlarged to give adequate 
representation to all communities and all parts of the country. This 
reform resulted in the representatives of Buganda being out- 
numbered by those of the other three provinces, including Euro- 
peans and Asians. Although the Kabaka originally agreed to these 
reforms, he subsequently retracted and insisted upon a separation 
of Buganda from the rest of the Protectorate. But after his 
deportation to Britain the Great Lukiko proposed a federal 
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solution for Uganda, and to this the Kabaka has now agreed. 

Neither of these proposals can however be a solution for the 
problem. The first would mean ruin for the Protectorate, since 
neither Buganda nor the rest of the country could exist as separate 
states. The second, though theoretically a possibility, would mean in 
practice a costly proliferation of governments and administrations 
which would disastrously weaken a country as small as Uganda. 

These are the main problems which Sir Keith Hancock will 
have to study on the spot. But Sir Andrew Cohen, the Governor 
of Uganda, feels strongly that in cases such as this the people 
themselves must work out their own salvation, and not be asked to 
accept solutions devised by Royal Commissions or other outside 
bodies. At a London press conference last month he said that 
neither he nor her Majesty’s Government considered the Kabaka 
sufficiently reliable to be reinstated in such a responsible position. 

The long-term importance of finding a solution for these poli- 
tical difficulties is to avoid the possibility of putting in jeopardy the 
industrial, political, and social developments that are now trans- 
forming the lives of the people of Uganda and creating with 
amazing speed a prosperous modern State with a diversified 
economy and a promising future. 


Statehood for American Dependencies? 

WHATEVER may have been the impression given by the violence 
perpetrated early in March in the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the great majority of Puerto Ricans are undoubtedly satisfied with 
the unique relationship of this Caribbean island to the United 
States. As a commonwealth it is self-governing, yet it has the 
benefits of dependency. It elects its own Governor and Legislature, 
who are entirely responsible for the internal affairs of the island; 
it is associated with the U.S.A. by a compact which can lead 
to complete independence whenever Puerto Ricans choose, or to 
statehood if they ask it and the U.S. Congress grants it. 

But independence would mean, sooner or later, an end to the 
subsidies from the United States on which poor and over-crowded 
Puerto Rico relies; it would mean also that Puerto Rican com- 
mercial exports, mainly of sugar, would be subject to U.S. 
regulations, and that human exports, the emigrants who pour 
into the United States, would no longer be American citizens but 
would find their entry restricted. Statehood, on the other hand, 
would oblige Puerto Ricans to pay the federal taxes from which they 
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are now exempt; then the island would no longer offer the tax 
advantages which are attracting industry from the mainland. 

Since Puerto Ricans are not taxed by the U.S. Congress, they do 
not object to their lack of representation there. But Hawaii and 
Alaska, the other major dependencies of the United States, do pay 
federal income tax and have therefore been demanding full 
representation in Congress—they now have only a non-voting 
delegate each—and the right to vote for a President of the United 
States, as well as for their own Governors who under the present 
territorial status are appointed from Washington. There are many 
in Alaska, particularly those with business interests, who feel that 
this huge area is not yet sufficiently developed to carry the financial 
burdens of statehood, when services now provided by the Federal 
Government would have to be paid for locally. The economic 
problems of Alaska will be accentuated by the coming decline in 
federal expenditure on military installations in the Territory. 

Whether or not Alaska is ready for statehood, there is little doubt 
that prosperous, well-populated Hawaii is ready. It too, unlike the 
present forty-eight States, is non-contiguous to the United States, 
but the only other objection advanced in the recent Senate hear- 
ings on statehood for Hawaii was that it might be dominated by 
Communists; this is hardly a valid argument, even though they are 
admittedly influential in the Hawaiian trade union movement. The 
real fear of the Southern Democrats who are the determined 
opponents of statehood for Hawaii concerns the liberal view on 
questions of Negro rights which would certainly be taken by the 
two Senators and the one or two Representatives who would come 
to Congress from this mid-Pacific island where racial integration 
has made such satisfactory progress. The Alaskan Senators and 
Representatives would also probably oppose Negro segregation, 
and this is the chief reason why statehood for both these Territories 
has repeatedly been turned down by Congress. 

But there is another complication; Hawaii is expected to send 
Republicans to Washington, Alaska Democrats. For the sake of 
preserving the political balance, admission of one Territory has 
always been regarded as depending on admission of the other. Now, 
however, two Senators from Hawaii would give the Republicans 
the majority they lack, and they have been trying to separate the 
two questions. This attempt has so far been frustrated by the 
Democrats in the Senate, who all agree that Republican Hawaii 
must not be admitted alone. 





Egypt since the Coup d’Etat of 1952 


WHEN the Free Officers of the Egyptian Army seized power on 
23 July 1952 their leader, General Mohamed Nagib, declared that 
their intention was to purge the Army and the country of traitors 
and corrupt people and to restore constitutional life. When they 
forced the King to abdicate on 26 July he said that they would 
establish the Monarchy on a sound constitutional basis, and on 
31 July he stated that ‘all political affairs are in the hands of the 
Government and will be conducted in a constitutional manner’. 
He was thus able to say with truth on 6 March this year that the 
restoration of constitutional life had been his pledge from the first 
day of the revolution. ‘I believe,’ he declared, ‘that the people’s 
participation in directing the affairs of their country is the only 
safeguard against every kind of oppression.’ 

General Nagib’s first statements were made at the outset of a 
military regime and his last in circumstances which seem to 
promise the end of it. Between lie twenty months of experiment in 
revolutionary government and dictatorship in which the good 
intentions of a military oligarchy were devoid of ideological direc- 
tion. Their own spokesman introduced the word ‘revolutionary’ to 
describe their movement, but this was not until 7 September 1952, 
when the Minister of State, Mr Fathy Radwan, described the 
Government as ‘the High Committee of the Revolution’. Even so, 
the phrase did not come into use for some months more. General 
Nagib was still saying on 8 December 1952 that ‘the country’s 
defence and foreign policy come within the competence of the 
Cabinet as a whole’, and the Cabinet was still largely civilian. It 
was not until the Minister of National Guidance, Mr Fuad Galal, 
made a ‘constitutional announcement’ of personal liberties on 
10 February 1953 that the structure of dictatorship became clear 
and the military leaders became ‘the Council of the Revolution’, 
as they have ever since been known. 

This Council was the high command of a Free Officers’ Move- 
ment which for eight years had been carefully plotting inside the 
Army. They were a group of young men led by Lieut.-Col. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser who were bound together by the plot rather than 
by policy. No one has been able to determine their political com- 
plexion, but it is fairly clear that they were, in the aggregate, 
ranged in radicalism right of left-wing Labour Party theory. Other 
influences bore down upon them when in power, notably that of 
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some German advisers who inculcated the theory of the one-party 
State, but they were only revolutionary in their attack on the 
political and, to some extent, the economic power of the ruling 
landed class in Egypt. If anything, it was a bourgeois revolution; 
but without the foundation of an adequate bourgeoisie. The most 
striking single proof of this was the choice and retention of Dr 
Abdel Galil el-Emary as Finance Minister, whose view of society 
might be described as ‘progressive’ but who is undoubtedly 
orthodox in his finance. 

All the early acts of the group were evidence of a naive assump- 
tion that the Army could be purified by ridding it of the ‘King’s 
men’ and the country by removing from political life and admini- 
stration some corrupt elements. There seemed to be no realization 
that the complex forces in the country’s political life represented 
powerful ruling groups which were much more united in the 
desire to share power among themselves than to ‘purify’ the coun- 
try on behalf of a military group which would stultify their power. 

For six months this Army junta attempted by persuasion and 
threats to secure the co-operation of the political parties in one 
form or another. Their first idea was that the organizations would 
purge themselves of corrupt leaders and formulate political pro- 
grammes which would make them parties in the true sense of the 
word. They did not realize that this was to misunderstand their 
nature, for they were really oligarchic groups within the same 
ruling stratum of society. In the event, the parties produced, in 
deference to the known ideas of the junta, programmes which were 
hypocritically radical; and they refused to purge themselves. 

Even Aly Maher, whom the Army had made Premier on the day 
of the coup d’état, was, within a fortnight, behaving as though he 
had inherited the new Egypt, which he was planning to transform 
in accordance with the National Front scheme he had drafted in 
1945. He was fighting on two sides: using the soldiers to oppose 
the old parties, none of which were willing to co-operate with him, 
while using the landowners to plan a modification of the agrarian 
reform law which was the principal project the junta had in mind. 

His consultations with landowners on 26 August 1952, in con- 
junction with a statement made three days earlier by Nahas Pasha, 
leader of the Wafd, that “The Wafd are the people and the people 
are the Wafd; the last word will be with the people,’ stirred the 
junta to counter-action. They not only arrested more than fifty 
prominent people in the early hours of 7 September and made 
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General Nagib Premier of a reformed and more radical civilian 
Cabinet, but they also rapidly passed the agrarian reform law 
limiting landholdings to 200 acres and another law controlling 
political parties. The parties, by this law, were ordered to deposit 
their funds in banks and submit to the Ministry of Interior lists 
of members and programmes for approval by a special committee. 
The Wafd resistance to the parties law was broken by 8 October, 
but the law never worked. Later there were demonstrations in the 
schools and a plot in the Army which convinced the junta that the 
politicians were still working against them; so, on 16 January 1953, 
they confiscated the party funds, dissolved the parties, and an- 
nounced that there would be a three-year transitional period pre- 
ceding the restoration of democratic life. This date, in fact, 
marks the point at which the junta acknowledged that they must 
work on their own for some time to come. On 23 January, the six- 
months’ anniversary of the coup d’état, General Nagib announced 
the formation of the Liberation Rally as a popular movement 
enshrining the doctrine of ‘unity, discipline, and work’ which had 
become the slogan of the new regime. 

Nagib and his colleagues had by this time clearly realized the 
difficulties they faced. With the country near the point of economic 
collapse there was no material benefit they could give the people, 
and the formerly dominant groups in the community were clearly 
unwilling to co-operate. Opposition to them was not silenced at 
once, despite the destruction of the political organizations which 
focused resistance. ‘They eradicated the dynasty of Mohamed Aly 
and made General Nagib President in June, and in November 
they confiscated the wealth of all people connected with the royal 
family. They established Revolutionary Tribunals in September 
which were intended as much to pillory the old regime as to try 
offenders. When in January 1954 they dissolved the Moslem 
Brotherhood they had swept the board clean; but they had done 
so in response to pressures against them rather than in accordance 
with any preconceived theory. It is true that they had formed some 
idea of their direction. They believed they could in time so con- 
solidate their position by securing practical benefits for the coun- 
try that a parliamentary republic could be created on the founda- 
tion of their own leadership and the mass support of the Liberation 
Rally. But their empiricism had, in the meanwhile, put strains upon 
the regime itself which, beginning with the conflict between Nagib 
and Nasser for the premiership when the Monarchy was ended, 
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brought the movement to its real crisis in February this year. 

To secure practical benefits required steps to right the economic 
wrong done by the Wafd, and long-term plans for developing 
agriculture and industry, both of which required immense capital 
investment. Dr Emary had been helped to some extent by the 
measures taken by the Government of Nagib el-Hilali, but the 
position was still extremely difficult when he took office after the 
coup d’état. The deficit on the Budget was about £40 million and 
income was down by £25 million. The real deficit on the balance 
of trade in 1951 was {38,700,000 and on the balance of payments 
£19,800,000. The Hilali Government had been able to do little 
to stop the rot early in 1952, when the cotton market was nearly 
stagnant, but had raised the balance of convertible sterling, 
Egypt’s most essential foreign currency, to {7 million from £5 
million. 

In his Budget statement on 18 August 1952 Dr Emary promised 
the country austerity and balanced his Budget at an estimated 
£206 million by raising taxes and customs and excise duties on 
non-essential goods, and by reducing general expenses, salaries, 
and emoluments. In the following year he made further though 
fairly slight inroads on the cost of the inflated Government service 
by reducing cost-of-living bonuses and stopping recruitment. He 
considered that the Government was spending more than the 
nation could afford, and continuously tried to force the Budget 
estimates back to what he regarded as a normal level. 

His efforts to secure a balanced foreign trade, however, made 
little headway against the drain on sterling, which still stood at 
about £6 million in the convertible account in mid-December 
1952, despite an emergency release by the British Government of 
£5 million on g October and an advance release of a further {5 
million three weeks later. Britain felt bound to release the remain- 
ing {10 million provided for by the agreement with Egypt im- 
mediately on the turn of the year. The import licensing system 
which Hilali’s Government had imposed, mainly on sterling goods, 
in June, was extended by Emary to all imports in October 1952, 
and he maintained the reductions in foreign travel and holiday 
allowances. Side by side with restriction on imports, he did his 
utmost to increase exports. He entered into trade and payments 
agreements with a number of countries (the most important of 
which, however, that with Western Germany, had been reached 
in June 1952), and where these did not exist he encouraged trade 
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through export accounts which had a similar effect. But his most 
important act was to close the Cotton Futures Market in November 
and peg Egyptian cotton prices to those of New York, with pre- 
miums for medium and long-staple varieties. Although the pre- 
miums were criticized as too high and were in time modified, 
cotton did begin to move out of the country at a slow but measured 
pace. In the first half of 1953 Egypt actually increased the value 
of her exports by £8 million, although cotton was bringing in less 
money than half the same quantity had done in 1952. Imports 
were reduced by {11 million, mainly from the sterling area. His 
Budget of 1952 cut the size of the loaf, in an attempt to reduce the 
imports of wheat which in 1951 had cost £37 million, and put a 
tax on sugar, of which an inordinate quantity is consumed in 
Egypt. By the end of 1953 he had £20 million in convertible sterling 
and in the early months of 1954 began to issue some licences for 
sterling imports, which he had been holding until he received the 
£10 million release from Britain which did not immediately come. 

From the outset there seems to have been no doubt in the minds 
of the Army leaders that the long-term development of Egyptian 
economy could only be achieved with Western capital, and that 
confidence must be created at home and abroad to obtain it. Dr 
Emary estimated the need at £500 million, a sum much beyond the 
saving capacity of the country. 

From the very early days General Nagib devoted a great part 
of his time to reassuring the minorities and foreign population of 
Egypt, which had been disturbed ever since the burning of Cairo 
on 26 January 1952. Long-term visas were granted to residents 
who had been in the country for many years, and the visa and port 
authorities were encouraged to be polite and reasonable. Personal 
confidence developed as a result of the security established in the 
country by the Army and the police. Student demonstrations were 
forbidden and, when they occurred, were limited and controlled. 
In time, the Liberation Rally and the National Guard became 
organizations which channelled many young people into disci- 
plined activities. 

Only seven days after the coup d’état the Government of Aly 
Maher decided to amend the Company Law of 1947, although the 
revision did not take its final form until a new Company Law was 
promulgated in January 1954. The main change was to permit 51 
per cent of foreign capital in Egyptian limited companies, whereas 
the 1947 law had stipulated that it could not exceed 49 per cent. 
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This 1947 law, and the Mines and Quarries Law of 1948, had 
halted all oil prospecting in Egypt. Despite obstruction from the 
Ministry of Commerce and Department of Mines, a new Mining 
Law was approved late in 1953, and two companies, mainly 
American, undertook to restart exploration, one of them taking 
over the prospecting licences of two local companies with an over- 
riding royalty agreement, and the other accepting a thirty-year 
agreement for exploring the Western Desert. Difficulties over the 
1950 price agreement and licences prevented an overall settlement 
with the resident companies, notably Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
Limited and Socony Vacuum of Egypt (the only two companies 
producing oil in Egypt), until Colonel Nasser personally inter- 
vened to reach a settlement in principle in February 1954. Co- 
operation with Western industrial civilization was clearly the 
intention if not the achievement. It is true that trade agreements 
were made with Eastern European countries, including Russia; 
but these developments were part of Dr Emary’s efforts to widen 
and vary the foreign trade of Egypt. On the political front, Com- 
munist activities were still banned and newspapers which the 
Wafd had allowed to peddle pro-Communist versions of national- 
ism were suppressed. Even pan-Arabism received only lip service, 
and after the Arab League meeting in January 1954 the Army 
leaders admitted privately that they found it a useless organization. 

Nevertheless, capital still proved shy of Egypt, except in the 
case of the oil companies. One reason for this was the failure to 
reach a settlement with Britain over the Canal Zone.! The military 
group ruling the country had started with the intention to get rid 
of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute as quickly as possible, quite rightly 
concluding that it prevented co-operation with the West econo- 
mically and was a persistent cause of instability in the country. By 
agreeing to self-determination for the Sudanese and dropping the 
claim to sovereignty over the Sudan, they made possible the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan of 12 February 1953, but the 
hope expressed immediately after the signing, that this heralded a 
new era of Anglo-Egyptian confidence, failed to materialize. 
Britain was surprisingly unready to enter into negotiations at once. 
The moment was lost; the situation in the Sudan deteriorated 
largely as Egypt began to organize aggressive penetration; the 
Egyptian leaders made bitter speeches, and there were increasingly 
grave incidents in the Canal Zone. After the failure of the first 


‘'To be discussed in a later article in The World Today. 
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formal discussions of the Canal Zone dispute in May, informal 
conversations brought an agreement within sight last February, 
where they have been temporarily halted by the crisis in Egypt. 

The truth appeared to be that the system of majority vote, by 
which the Council of the Revolution worked, made for incon- 
sistency in policy. While the overall policy was maintained, in 
detail it was often contradicted both by the administration and by 
the leaders themselves. ‘They never quite fully realized that their 
policy in the Sudan militated against a settlement with Britain, or 
that incidents in the Canal Zone could not be permitted or en- 
couraged without antagonizing the British Government and dis- 
turbing the confidence they were seeking. To publicize the organi- 
zation of ‘guerrillas’ (which were understood to be organized by 
ex-German officers) did not encourage business. Fierce anti- 
British speeches from time to time damaged confidence and left 
the country uncertain about the leaders’ real policy. 

The administration as a whole was left in doubt concerning the 
policy it was to pursue, and was, in any case, well stocked with 
opponents of the regime and malcontents. It had been ‘purged’ 
and restricted; supervision was sufficiently strong to reduce con- 
siderably the ‘baksheeh’ of the small man and the bribes of the 
big. Business firms had been deprived of the services of the ‘fixer’, 
the influential adviser, who by personal contact had cut through 
the cumbersome machinery of the old regime. The attempt to 
smooth the way for commerce, therefore, failed. One of the early 
acts of the regime had been to pass a Labour Law which was 
intended to establish an equitable relationship between capital and 
labour, but in practice the administration worked on behalf of 
labour and against foreign firms in particular. If on the one hand 
strikes were forbidden, it became impossible, on the other hand, to 
dismiss employees who were useless or redundant without being 
involved in litigation in Labour Courts which always seemed to 
make some concession to the worker. Similarly, the attempt to 
strengthen income tax and profits tax collection, in itself laudable, 
produced many arbitrary assessments. Although it was usually 
possible to reach a settlement in these cases, they created the 
feeling of uncertainty, and some firms came close to pulling out of 
the country. 

The land reform carried out in September 1952, a political act 
intended to ‘abolish agricultural feudalism’, had a depressive effect 
on trade because the big landowners suffered and benefits for the 
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peasants could only come later. In any case, it could not alter the 
fundamental fact that Egypt has too many people on too little land. 
Roughly 600,000 acres were requisitioned or under threat of 
requisition, of which 17,227 acres had been distributed in title 
deeds to peasants by the end of 1953. The distribution of the title 
to another 100,000 acres is promised for 1954. But the distributed 
land is being supervised by the Higher Committee for Agrarian 
Reform, and the Finance Minister is talking of paying out only the 
interest of the capital indemnities to dispossessed landowners, so 
that the Government will have the control of the investment. 

One might reasonably say that many of these difficulties were 
inevitable, given the conditions existing when the Army seized 
power. The rulers have achieved much. The civilian and military 
members of the Government are honest, and they freed Egypt of 
much corruption. They have demonstrated their sincerity by 
choosing unpopular courses in the interest of their country. 
Although some people prophesy that the economic recovery effect- 
ed, largely by Dr Emary, will be halted and perhaps set back in the 
coming months, he has sufficient grip on the economy to prevent 
any recession getting beyond control. The Government was, in- 
deed, on the edge of success in many important respects. The oil 
agreements, valuable in themselves, would have encouraged the 
flow of capital, and an Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Canal 
Zone seemed possible, until the recent domestic crisis put every- 
thing once again in doubt. 

This crisis developed from two factors, the growing unpopu- 
larity of the regime in a country which disliked even mild regimen- 
tation, and the structure of the Revolution Council itself. ‘The first 
cause led to more obvious repression, as exemplified by the revolu- 
tionary tribunals, which intensified the opposition they silenced. 
It led, also, to divided opinions in the Council as to the long-term 
policy for restoring a democratic Constitution. ‘There seems to 
have been agreement about ultimate restoration, but divergence on 
the method of reaching this end: and although differences of 
opinion were eliminated by the system of majority voting, they 
increased the strain on the Council. It is doubtful, however, 
whether either unpopularity or differences of opinion would have 
produced the crisis without the intervention of President Nagib. 

The President was a late-comer to the Free Officers’ Movement, 
but his leadership had been a vital part of the actual revolt. He 
believed that any popularity remaining to the Movement was his, 
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personally, and that his responsibility to the country was therefore 
greater than that of other members of the Council. Perhaps he also 
found it irksome to work with a committee of junior officers who 
could overrule him, as they had done on many issues. There had 
been some friction between him and the Council ever since the 
abolition of the monarchy, for he had resisted the promotion of 
Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser to the premiership. In the past few 
months his resistance to the Council had increased, and in February 
he demanded a presidential veto over Council decisions. His de- 
mands were presented just before he was due to leave for the 
Sudan for what was expected to be a personal triumph. The 
Council, unwilling io see him reinforce his demands with a 
demonstration of popularity in the Sudan, decided to refuse them 
and accept his resignation. 

The country was sullen about the decision but did not express 
open opposition to the regime until after his return to the presi- 
dency on 27 February. His reinstatement was apparently forced 
by the protest of a section of the cavalry corps on the night of 
26 February, but there is no evidence to suggest that this revolt 
was big enough to force the Council’s hand. It seems that a com- 
bination of circumstances produced the decision. The National 
Unionist Party in the Sudan energetically protested that they 
would find it difficult to maintain a pro-Egyptian policy if Nagib 
were dismissed, and in Syria some army units had revolted against 
President Shishekli; but, quite apart from that, Colonel Nasser 
himself regretted the original decision to accept the resignation. 

Members of the Council now believe that they should either 
have compromised with Nagib at the outset or refused to reinstate 
him. The effect of reinstatement has been to throw the regime into 
the melting pot. President Nagib, who, like Colonel Nasser, be- 
lieves that the regime must eventually transform itself into some 
sort of constitutional and democratic rule, now hastened the process 
by describing himself on reinstatement as President of a parlia- 
mentary republic. A plan was quickly evolved, and accepted by the 
Council, for appointing a Constituent Assembly to sit on 23 July 
to approve a new Constitution and arrange elections. President 
Nagib resumed the premiership and the chairmanship of the 
Council of the Revolution, which will continue to function until a 
Parliament is elected. Superficially, the position is as it was before 
the crisis, except for the promise of an earlier restoration of a 
democratic Constitution ; but President Nagib’s position is strength- 
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ened by the knowledge that he inflicted a defeat on the Revolution 
Council. For the time being, and whether he likes it or not, he has 
the backing of all the opponents of the regime who are only too 
anxious that he should lead the country rapidly back to a parlia- 
mentary Constitution. 

It is difficult, in these circumstances, to believe that the military 
regime is not broken. The members of the Council propose to 
turn civilian and contest elections; General Nagib undoubtedly 
intends to stand for election as President; but the power of the 
Council and the influence of Nagib rest upon the power of the 
Army and, even assuming that they can achieve their political 
ambitions, they would not be free from the enmity and opposition 
of the civilians whom they have ruled by force. The country 
believes, possibly prematurely, that the old regime is coming back 
in one form or another. 


T.R.L. 


Austria and the Berlin Conference 


Ir would be idle to pretend that Austria pinned any great faith 
on the ability of the Western Foreign Ministers to overcome 
Russia’s reluctance to sign a treaty. ‘We Austrians have been too 
often disappointed to rely on the Berlin Conference,’ said Chan- 
cellor Raab, and though he confessed to ‘a mood of subdued 
optimism’, his refutation of the Soviet press campaign on the 
dangers of a new Anschluss shows that he had gauged Russia’s in- 
tentions accurately. ‘The Soviet press had for some years been 
assiduously reporting incidents and speeches that suggested re- 
newed attempts at Austrian-German union, and this campaign 
increased in volume and improbability as the date of the confer- 
ence drew near, so that the conclusion was inevitable that the 
Anschluss bogy was going to replace some of the former pretexts 
for Russia’s refusal to sign the treaty—the Trieste issue, the 
‘unpaid dried-pea debts’ (the demand for payment of the dried 
peas supplied out of the Soviet Army’s booty to feed the starving 
Austrians in 1945), and the alleged ‘rearmament’ of Austria. 
However, recent Soviet Notes had been couched in fairly con- 
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ciliatory terms, and the mere fact that the Russians had included 
Austria in their three-point agenda, and had agreed to the presence 
of Austrian representatives at the conference, gave rise to further 
speculations as to whether they were perhaps going to ‘call the 
bluff’ of the Americans and agree to a treaty. But Mr Molotov’s 
first statement on Austria at the conference, on 12 February, 
showed quite plainly that nothing was further from his mind, for 
with his acceptance of the draft treaty he coupled several new 
clauses which were quite unacceptable to both Austria and the West. 

It will be recalled that by the end of 1949 the deputies of the 
four Foreign Ministers had virtually completed a draft treaty, only 
five articles out of 59, and those not of major importance, remain- 
ing not wholly agreed upon. In order to achieve a settlement the 
Western Ministers at Berlin offered to accept the Soviet version of 
the disputed articles, but following the pattern of previous con- 
ferences Mr Molotov introduced yet another complication in the 
‘additional articles’ he proposed. These included: (1) that in order 
to prevent attempts at a new Anschluss, the withdrawal of the 
forces of the four Powers stationed on the territory of the respective 
zones of Austria should be postponed (except for Vienna) until a 
peace treaty with Germany should be concluded. All foreign 
forces should be withdrawn from Vienna simultaneously with the 
abolition of the Allied Commission. (2) The Foreign Ministers’ 
deputies should be instructed to examine the question of Trieste. . . 
(which) should not be used as a military base.? 

Quite apart from the fact that by tying the Austrian treaty to 
two extraneous issues, those of Germany and of Trieste, the 
Russians would have the means of postponing it indefinitely, the 
continued presence of a Soviet army surrounding a Vienna 
deprived of Western troops would create the conditions for a 
repetition of the attempted Communist coup of October 1950 and 
for Austria’s following the road of Czechoslovakia. As one Austrian 
paper put it: ‘Austria would be forbidden to allow the establish- 
ment of foreign military bases—but Russian barracks, encamp- 
ments, and airports would be allowed to remain. In the case of 
Germany Mr Molotov sought the withdrawal of Allied forces 
before concluding a treaty—for Austria his demands are the 
reverse. But then in Eastern Germany there is a fully trained and 
armed satellite army—the Volkspolizei. There is none in Austria.”? 


1 See Soviet News, 15 February 1954. 
2 Arbeiter Zeitung, 14 February 1954. 
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Two other points are worth noting among these ‘additional 
_articles’: one, that Austria should ‘pledge herself not to enter into 
any coalition or military alliance’ directed against an Allied 
Power, and should also undertake not to permit the establishment 
on her territory of foreign military bases—the famous ‘neutraliza- 
tion’ clause referred to in the above quotation; and the other a 
small concession to Austria, allowing her to ‘cover by deliveries 
of goods (instead of in currency) the sums owed to the Soviet 
Union for former German assets’, a debt amounting to $150 
million which Austria and the Western world think far too high 
but which Russia has persistently refused to reduce. 

While the Austrian delegation accepted their country’s ‘neu- 
tralization’, they formally refused their signature to a treaty which 
did not lay down a definite date for the departure of the occupation 
forces; Mr Molotov’s modification of his earlier proposal, which 
amounted to no more than a promise to reconsider the question in 
1955, they rejected. Mr Molotov in turn rejected their suggestions 
that the occupation troops should stay on until 30 June 1955 only, 
and that the four Powers’ Ambassadors in Vienna should watch 
over the implementation of the treaty, especially as to the Ansch- 
luss. 

Thus the Berlin Conference once more shelved the fulfilment 
of the promise, given in 1943, of liberation and full independence 
for Austria, and it is significant that Mr Molotov, in order to 
offset the bad impression that the Soviet attitude had created, 
should have found it necessary, in his concluding speech, to hold 
out hopes of an early agreement. “The question of the Austrian 
State treaty! could have been settled right here, at this Berlin 
Conference,’ he said. “The obstacle to it at this stage has lain in the 
plans already mentioned, which aggravate the danger of a revival 
of German militarism. This notwithstanding, the Soviet Govern- 
ment expresses the conviction that there is the possibility of 
settling this problem in the very near future. ‘The Government of 
Austria must take this into account and it must be correctly under- 
stood by the Austrian people.’? 

The joint statement issued on 19 February by the three Western 
ministers, however, put the responsibility squarely where it be- 
longs. The section concerning Austria ran: 


1 Staatsvertrag is the term always used to denote the treaty with Austria, to 
avoid the term ‘peace treaty’, regarded as inaccurate in this connection. 
2 Soviet News, 22 February 1954. 
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The three Western Ministers did their utmost to secure agreement 
upon the Austrian State treaty. They accepted the Soviet version of all 
the remaining disagreed articles. The Austrian Foreign Minister, who 
was present at all the discussions on this question, declared himself 
ready to sign the treaty in this form. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister, however, insisted upon adding new 
provisions to the treaty. The effect of these would have been to leave 
foreign troops in Austria for an indefinite period after the entry into 
force of the treaty, and to impair Austria’s right to play her full part 
in international life. 


Or, as Mr Dulles put it more bluntly: ‘(The Soviet delegation) 
pointed out . . . that the Austrians, if left alone, might not abide 
by their solemn engagement to maintain their independence and 
to avoid absorption by Germany. The Western Powers realize 
that no one can know with certainty the use to which men and 
nations put their freedom. . . Nevertheless, we are convinced that 
no social system has ever been invented which is better than that 
which puts its trust in human freedom. . . The Soviet delegation, 
in multiple ways, has made manifest its fear of freedom and its 
determination . . . to try to make certain that freedom cannot be 
exercised in a way which might be prejudicial to it. That is why, it 
seems, the Soviet Foreign Minister . . . has insisted that Soviet 
troops must remain indefinitely in Austria.’? 

International press comments have further underlined the fact 
that as the Russians must know how hollow their talk about an 
Anschluss is, their determination to hang on in Austria must have 
deeper causes. Is it that they want to retain at all costs their 
communications troops in Hungary and Rumania which would 
have to be withdrawn with the end of the occupation, and does 
this determination indicate fear of another 17 June uprising, as in 
Eastern Germany, or does it mean that the military are in com- 
mand in Moscow? Is the economic exploitation of Austria worth 
the sacrifice in propaganda results, or do the Russians still hope 
that Austria can be turned from a Soviet captive into a satellite? 

It would seem, in fact, that the embarrassment in the Soviet 
camp is acute. In addition to broadcasts and very full reports 
in the Cominform Journal, Pravda has on several occasions 
(17, 20, 22 February) given its version of the Austrian dispute 
which the Communist and fellow-travelling press abroad has 
taken up. The real culprit, it appears, was Mr Dulles, for Mr 
Molotov was generosity and magnanimity personified: the State 


1U.S. Information Service, Daily Wireless Bulletin, 19 February 1954. 
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treaty could have been signed ‘literally within a few days if the 
representatives of the Western Powers had not linked up the 
Austrian question with certain calculations which have nothing in 
common with the interests of peace and security or with the nation- 
al interests of the Austrian people.’? 

In short, we are back where we started. The three Western 
Powers have withdrawn their agreement on the five disputed 
articles, but, as their joint statement of 19 February made clear, 
they ‘remain ready to take advantage of any further opportunity 
which may arise to promote, by renewal of the contacts estab- 
lished at Berlin or by other means, solutions of the German and 
Austrian problems’. The Austrians are disappointed and angry, 
and it can be expected that they will badger and harry the Allied 
Council to wrest from the four Powers the maximum degree of 
sovereignty and freedom of action. They will be strengthened in 
this resolve by the knowledge that three of their four ‘victims’ 
sympathize with them in their demand for ‘liberation from their 
liberators’, and they may hope that Russia can be shamed into 
adopting a more liberal occupation policy. 


LIBERATORS INTO OCCUPIERS 


The first genuine alleviations granted by the Soviets were noted 
in these pages in July of last year.* They started with the separation 
of civilian affairs from the military command and the appoint- 
ment of the High Commissioner to be the Russian Ambassador, 
and the most important single decision was to abolish all major 
controls on the movement of people and goods across Soviet zonal 
boundaries—both measures which the Western Powers had 
already taken long before. Other concessions, too, were of the 
kind that had long been granted to the inhabitants of Western 
Austria, or had only been held up by the Russian veto in the Allied 
Council. Since last summer, however, as if in part-compensation 
for her continued unwillingness to agree to a State treaty, Russia 
has been ‘liberalizing’ her occupation regime still further—and in 
doing so has even forced the hands of one or the other Western 
Power which had still insisted on certain prerogatives. 

In a session of the Austrian Parliament on 18 June 1953, con- 
vened to define the Government’s attitude to the first set of con- 
cessions, Chancellor Raab listed the country’s most serious com- 


1 Soviet News, 24 February 1954. 
* See ‘Austria after the Elections’, in The World Today, July 1953. 
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plaints against the occupying Powers, and it is interesting to note 
which of them were subsequently remedied. He first demanded 
the end of foreign occupation and denounced the continuance of 
foreign military courts in Austria which could arrest and sentence 
Austrian citizens without publishing an indictment or allowing 
Austrian defence counsel, and then deport prisoners to serve 
sentences abroad. (‘This latter course is a speciality of the Russians, 
who do not even bother to inform relatives and do not permit 
prisoners to write letters home until possibly years later. In the 
first ten months of last year the Russians arrested thirty-four 
Austrians, of whom they released eight; the three Western Powers 
together arrested fourteen, of whom six were sentenced and are 
serving their terms in Austrian gaols, enjoying the same treatment 
as civilian prisoners. No alleviation has been granted in this 
matter by any of the Powers, since they claim that they must retain 
the means to safeguard their military installations and personnel). 

Next in Herr Raab’s list of grievances came the censorship of all 
mails, telegrams, and telephones—long abolished in the Western 
zones, but retained in Vienna by the Four so as not to leave the 
censorship exclusively in the hands of the Russians, who were 
unwilling to relinquish it. Here the great concession came on 
12 August for the Soviet zone, to be followed two days later by 
Council agreement on the abolition of the inter-allied censorship: 
this meant the dismissal of 640 censors whose salaries had to be 
paid by the Austrian Government and who had been responsible 
for this most unpopular of all the Allied impositions. What 
was especially significant about this step was that whereas all 
previous Soviet concessions concerned the modification of existing 
annoyances, here for the first time the Russians renounced a right 
conferred on them by the Occupation Statute. 

In the matter of Austrian broadcasting, Herr Raab continued, 
the Government was addressing itself to three of the Allies, for the 
system prevailing in the Western zones was no more acceptable 
than the settlement in Vienna. Only the French had handed over 
the stations in their zone to Austrian management, whilst the 
British ran the Alpenland and the Americans the Rot-Weiss-Rot 
networks in their respective zones. In Vienna, though the Ravag 
was supposedly an Austrian corporation, the Russians imposed 
their strict censorship on news and talks and in addition insisted on 
a ‘Russian Hour’ being broadcast several times daily on each of the 


1 See Wiener Zeitung, 19 June 1953. 
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two transmitters. (In October, for instance, on Ravag I this 
amounted to 975 minutes broadcasting time per week, and to 220 
minutes on Ravag II). Not only had the Austrian Government no 
say in these programmes, it could not even prevent them from 
containing unbridled abuse of its members or its policy, or of the 
Western Powers. Suddenly, on 10 November, the end of the 
Russian censorship was announced, and the withdrawal of the 
‘Russian Hour’ from Ravag II began five days later. On 22 January 
1954 the British authorities handed Alpenland back to the Austrians 
insisting only on the continuance of programme exchanges with 
the B.B.C. for as long as the other Powers continued to enjoy such 
facilities. This forced the hands of the Americans. On 4 March 
they announced the transfer of the Linz and Salzburg trans- 
mitters, which they had re-equipped, to Austrian management, 
asking for only thirty minutes a day on each station for the ‘Voice 
of America’—a reasonable request, in view of the daily four hours 
of the ‘Russian Hour’ on Ravag I. 

There is yet another field in which Russian censorship is still 
applied, and that is in the matter of films. In the Russian zone and 
in their sector in Vienna, out of a total of about 400 cinemas, at 
least one hundred have virtually the whole of their programme 
dictated to them by the Russians: by the Russian censorship which 
tells them what not to show, and the Sovexportfilm and its Austrian 
partner, the USIA-Universal, which will distribute films of 
Western origin only if a corresponding number of Russian, East 
German, and similar films is shown. To ensure the showing of 
Russian films outside the Soviet zone, the ‘import’ of English and 
French films is made dependent on the ‘export’ of a similar 
number of Russian films to Western Austria. American films are 
not as a rule submitted to the Russian censorship by the distri- 
butors, but a cinema owner in the Russian zone can get one— 
through the Universal!|—if he takes a number of Communist 
propaganda films; with the American film he is sure to fill his 
house to capacity and recoup himself for his losses on the products 
of ‘Socialist Realism’. Altogether, one is driven to the conclusion 
that the Russian censorship of films is not primarily a political but 
a commercial affair, on a level with the rest of U.S.I.A. (the 
Soviet organization controlling industry and trade in Austria). 

The problem of Russian-operated enterprises came next on 
Chancellor Raab’s list, when he remarked that it was surely one 
of the attributes of sovereignty that a State could enforce the 
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observation of its economic laws, and in particular he mentioned 
the U.S.I.A. retail shops, the profits from which ‘could scarcely 
matter to so rich and powerful a country as Russia’. Behind this 
very conciliatory statement lies a sentiment of universal disgust 
over the way in which the Russians first decided arbitrarily what 
were ‘German assets’, then took over some 300 of them, and have 
ever since exploited the natural resources, whether they were oil, 
ores, or good arable land, and neglected the maintenance of build- 
ings and machinery. Today the sale value of the assets is estimated 
by Austrian authorities to be no higher than $36—$40 million, 
against the $150 million offered in 1948 as a reasonable purchase 
price. 

Apart from the way in which most, though not all, of these 
enterprises have been allowed to run down, other complaints 
concern the fluctuations in the labour force they employ (and the 
treatment meted out to non-Communist employees), and the 
cavalier attitude adopted towards the State and the municipalities, 
the social insurance institutions, and the inland revenue authori- 
ties. By the end of last year, for instance, various U.S.1.A. firms 
in Vienna owed the municipality 8 million Austrian schillings for 
gas and electricity, and over 20 million Austrian schillings in rates 
and levies, a total of nearly £500,000. Much larger sums are owed 
for wages tax, national insurance, and the like, though the con- 
tributions are deducted from the men’s wages. But the greatest 
damage is done by the illicit import, under the aegis of the Soviet 
army, of East European goods on which no duty is paid and which 
are sold, partly to U.S.I.A. employees, and partly in the 186 
U.S.I.A. retail shops—the latest enterprise of the representatives 
of the great Soviet Union, dingy and untidy places with the 
appearance of cut-price salesrooms, where Polish sausages are 
draped over East German bicycles and where Czech sugar over- 
flows into Hungarian paprika or Bulgarian gherkins. Every few 
weeks another dodge is discovered by the Austrian authorities 
whereby goods which have not paid Customs duty are palmed off 
to the public with the aid of speculators and unprincipled merch- 
ants. Attempts to stop these practices—such as stamping bags of 
Austrian sugar to distinguish it from the Soviet-imported Czech 
sugar which costs the State about {500,000 per annum through 
loss of duty—merely lead to another ingenious device. 

On another issue, however, the Russians have shown greater 
consideration, and have even forced the hand of their British and 
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French fellow-occupiers. Raab’s request that the remaining three 
Powers should pay the cost of their own troops (the Americans 
having done this since 1947) was followed within a few weeks by 
the announcement that as from 1 August 1953 the Soviet Union 
would no longer collect its share. As these costs had lately amount- 
ed to about {£2 million for each Power, this was a considerable 
concession, and shortly afterwards Britain and France declared 
that they would renounce their claims as from 1 January 1954. In 
fact, they went further than this, and as if in response to the 
Chancellor’s rhetorical question asking ‘where it was written that 
occupation troops had to remain in Austria until a State treaty was 
signed’, they also decided to reduce their forces in Austria, Britain 
cutting her strength from three battalions to one, leaving only one 
company in Vienna and concentrating the rest in one Styrian and 
one Carinthian town. This, like a similar reduction undertaken by 
the French, makes available additional accommodation of which 
the Austrians are greatly in need. (At the end of last year the four 
Powers still held nearly 3,000 flats and over 800 other premises in 
Vienna alone, 75 per cent of which were in Russian hands. As the 
total number of new flats last year was about 15,000 the departure 
of the occupying forces would be welcome for this reason alone.) 

Nevertheless, even without this concession, the British occupa- 
tion imposed the least hardship on Austria, for British troops were 
estimated to be only one quarter of the number kept by the United 
States, half that of France, and one-eighth that of the Soviet 
Union. Whether the Russians have ever reduced the number of 
their troops is problematical; convoys that were seen leaving 
military centres outside Vienna in September may never have 
crossed the State frontiers, for though houses, schools, and other 
buildings were handed back to the Austrians in some places, new 
demands for additional accommodation were made in others. ‘They 
alone of the Powers never built any houses on their own account, 
whereas the recent reduction in numbers makes some British and 
French-built accommodation available to local authorities. ‘The 
Americans not only pay for all services rendered but build for 
their own requirements. They spent over $30 million in Austria 
in the last fiscal year, employing directly and indirectly about 
22,000 persons, 10,000 of them in the building trades alone. 

The relative generosity of the Western Powers does not, how- 
ever, protect them from criticism; questions have been raised in 
Parliament about the recruitment of youngsters to the French 
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Foreign Legion (a total of 300 cases have become known since 
1945), the questioning of prisoners-of-war, released from Russia 
last summer, by the American intelligence service, and the like. 
Above all, the occupation is hated because it draws into its net the 
weak, the unprincipled, and the adventurous to serve the various 
espionage and counter-espionage agencies of the occupying 
Powers, and it has come as a shock to public opinion to learn that 
in addition to some goo prisoners-of-war the Russians still hold 
940 civilian prisoners, including eighty-one women, in the Soviet 
Union. It cannot even be said that ‘it served them right’, for a 
good many the details of whose cases are known fell foul of the 
Russians in the execution of their duty as civil servants or elected 
representatives of the people, or else were sentenced, often mere 
boys of fifteen or sixteen, for the possession of an old gun or 
ammunition. Hence it is probably true to say that of all Mr 
Molotov’s proposals at Berlin, the continuance of the occupation 
was the most bitterly resented. But if the Allied Forces go, Austria 
will need to look to her own defences; and while State Secretary 
Graf, of the People’s Party, thinks the Allies should permit 
Austria to form an army soon, the Socialist Vice-Chancellor 
Scharf spoke in London of a small armed force for frontier defence 
to supplement her well-armed and highly mobile police in case the 
four Powers agreed to sign the State treaty. It remains to be seen 
whether the reduction in occupation forces will lead to this sug- 
gestion being repeated in the near future. 


K. R. S. 


The Pattern of Canadian Politics 


CANADA is considered, and rightly so, an example of democratic 
parliamentary principles working at their best; yet the pattern 
contains the extraordinary paradox that one party and one man 
(until his retirement in 1948) have dominated the political scene 
almost without interruption since 1921. The normal swing of the 
political pendulum was then arrested, and apart from June to 
September 1926, and the life-time of one parliament from 1930-5, 
the Liberal Party has been in control of the destinies of Canada 
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ever since. Mr McKenzie King, who took office as Prime Minister 
at that time, retained the leadership of the Liberals until his retire- 
ment in 1948, by which date he had held office as Prime Minister 
longer than any statesman in the English-speaking world, breaking 
even Walpole’s record of 7,619 days in office. A cursory reading of 
the facts might make one think that Canada has been controlled by 
a dictatorship; yet dictatorship is the last word to apply to the 
Canadian political scene. 

Even as far back as 1867 when four provinces were united to 
form the Confederation of Canada, it was foreseen and hoped that 
the nation would eventually extend from coast to coast, pole to 
border, and it was realized that to control such vast distances 
would present insuperable difficulties for any form of centralized 
parliament. The federal system of government was therefore 
adopted. Ottawa is the seat of the federal structure, consisting of a 
Governor-General appointed by the Queen; an upper House, the 
Senate, of ninety-six members appointed for life; and a House of 
Commons with representation based on population. 

As in all other fields, Canada’s growth politically shows the 
impact of two pressures which are always bearing in upon her and 
which have conditioned her development to nationhood: the 
influences of Britain and the United States. From Britain Canada 
took over her parliamentary system, with the Governor-General 
representing the Queen, standing above and outside politics; with 
the executive head, the Prime Minister, having a seat in, and being 
responsible to, the House of Commons; with a Cabinet drawn 
from the ranks of the political party holding office and subscribing 
to the principle of collective Cabinet responsibility—a system 
quite unlike the American principle of government by division of 
power between executive, legislature, and judiciary. 

But from the United States came the adaptation of politics to 
the federal system of government. Canada, like her southern 
neighbour, is a widespread domain, having within its borders 
people of different economic interests, religious outlook, ethnic 
groups, and social customs. The fisherman of Nova Scotia has 
little in common with the industrial worker of Ontario; the French 
Canadian peasant is not akin to the farmer of the Prairies or the 
lumberman of British Columbia. For any federal political party to 
obtain votes from such a heterogeneous and far-flung community, 
it must accept the fact that the national party has to be a working 
coalition between regional groups, with a party programme so 
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loosely and generally worded that it offends no one. For a pro- 
gramme to be successful, in fact, it must be based on the prag- 
matic approach, and must in effect be a compromise. This is really 
the essence of the pattern of Canadian politics. It has been effec- 
tively put into practice by the Liberal Party—and apparently 
by it alone—and largely explains why that party has succeeded 
with but one major break in holding political power since 1921. 


THE ECONOMIC AREAS AND THE PARTIES 


Sectional interests in Canada form a criss-cross pattern. There 
are four economic regions—the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island) with fishing and fruit 
farming as their predominant interest; Ontario and Quebec, the 
most highly industrialized area with the greatest concentration of 
urban population; the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta), primarily a wheat-growing area, although now oil 
and natural gas are coming to the fore; and British Columbia on 
the west coast, with the Pacific Ocean on one side and the Rocky 
Mountains separating it from the Prairies on the other, with its 
peculiarly Pacific outlook and Oriental problem unknown to the 
rest of Canada, with lumber, fishing, mining, and fruit farming 
among its main industries. But the pattern is not as clear-cut as 
that. The two richest and most highly industrialized provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, are divided on the score of race and religion. 
The views of French-speaking Canadians, who are mostly Roman 
Catholics and strongly wedded to their own French culture and 
their own Quebec soil, by no means always coincide with the views 
of the English-speaking Canadians of Ontario, strongly Protestant, 
of predominantly British stock, with a ‘true-blue’ loyalty to 
British connections. Again, the West, including British Columbia, 
is far more dissident in the matter of politics than the more settled, 
and earlier settled, Eastern regions; and even here, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan show a greater tendency towards snatching at 
Utopia via some new political creed than do British Columbia and 
Manitoba, for the new settlers from Central Europe in the earlier 
part of the century were, as Professor Mansergh phrases it, ‘little 
disposed to accept uncritically the traditional loyalties of either 
English- or French-speaking Canadians.’! 

There are four political parties in Canada: Liberals and Con- 


1 Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs: Problems of External Policy, 1931-9, 
by Nicholas Mansergh (O.U.P. for R.I.1.A., 1952), p. 98. 
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servatives, the two traditional parties, and two newcomers of lesser 
importance, Social Credit and the C.C.F. (Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation), both of which came into being in the 1930s as 
a protest against the depressed economic conditions of the period 
and the handling of the situation by the older political parties. 
Federally speaking there have been four eras since Confederation: 
the sway of the Conservatives under Sir John A. Macdonald from 
1867 until the closing years of the century; the succeeding Liberal 
era which came to grief with the defeat of Sir Wilfred Laurier in 
1911 on the prickly point of reciprocity with the United States; a 
third era largely dominated by the Conservatives—this tapered 
into a national war Government which, under the Conservative 
leader Sir Robert Borden, introduced conscription in 1917, a 
measure bitterly opposed by Quebec and from which the Con- 
servatives have never recovered the allegiance of this all-important 
province; and finally the period from 1921 until the present time 
(with the exception of 1930-5) of Liberal rule. 





LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


Not only the parliamentary institutions and customs but the very 
names of the political parties have been carried over from Britain; 
but these parties have had to adapt themselves to the American 
conception of what a national political party must be. It follows 
therefore that one finds no great ideological difference between the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties in Canada. Both have loosely 
worded generalities as their party programmes, the Liberals being 
regarded as the party of reform, of low tariffs, of Canadian sover- 
eignty; while the Conservatives are thought of as the party of 
Imperial connections, leaning slightly more to the status quo than 
to reform, of protection in regard to tariffs, and supported by the 
big industrial interests of the East. Even this original distinction is 
fading. ‘Tariff is no longer a burning political topic. In the early 
days infant Canadian industry was interested in protection against 
American industry, but developments have placed it on a more 
equal footing, and as Canada lives by export, all sections are 
interested in obtaining the widest possible world market rather 
than in any question of tariffs. Canadian sovereignty has been 
achieved, and the question of loyalty to Imperial connections 
versus the cry of colonial status has withered; and the amount of 
reform advocated by each party springs largely from the prag- 
matic approach, adapting itself to shifts in public opinion and to 
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the prescience of each party in assessing the shift. In the late 
1940s the Conservatives, in their attempt to wrest power from the 
Liberals, even tried to emulate Roosevelt’s New Deal and outbid 
the Liberals as the party of reform. 

It is a truism of Canadian politics that no party can gain national 
power unless it has a foothold among all groups, and particularly 
in Ontario and Quebec. The decline of the Conservative Party can 
be traced to the conscription issue of 1917. The bitter memories 
evoked at that time have not faded with succeeding years, and the 
Conservatives having once lost, apparently irretrievably, the 
allegiance of Quebec have found it well-nigh impossible to regain 
the necessary over-all majority through reliance solely on other 
sections. Another thorn has pricked and bled them. The prairie 
farmers had regarded with favour the Laurier plan for reciprocity 
with the United States, their concern being with cheaper imports 
rather than with the protection of Canada’s infant industry. The 
defeat of reciprocity (regardless of the patriotic grounds on which 
it was defeated) tarred the Conservatives even more firmly with the 
brush of Eastern industrial interests, and their influence among 
prairie farmers steadily declined after 1911. With their foothold in 
two of the main sections undermined or lost, they failed to regain 
ground. A weakened and at times dispirited party, piloted by a 
succession of leaders, attempted decade after decade to come back 
from the wilderness, but it succeeded for the life-time of one par- 
liament only, in 1930-5, a period of world depression which no 
government could hope to survive without stigma. 

The Liberals, on the other hand, have gone from strength to 
strength, politically speaking, since 1921 when Mr McKenzie 
King took over the reins of the party. Described by Mr Bruce 
Hutchison in his book The Incredible Canadian as ruthless in his 
pursuit and use of power (though for noble ends), possibly not 
always scrupulous, respected but not particularly well-liked by 
Canadians, he had a touch of political genius. His flair for sensing 
the shifts in public opinion, his skill and patience in cutting the 
ground from beneath the feet of any third party, his ability to com- 
promise, to keep both French- and English-speaking Canadians 
as a team, however uneasy, was incomparable. This essential 
flexibility of approach necessitated his keeping in his own hands the 
threads of political power. Extra-parliamentary political organiza- 
tions were kept dormant between elections. National political 
party conferences where the rank and file might be tempted to 
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evolve policy and expect their leaders to adhere to it were not en- 
couraged—in fact, no national convention was held by the Liberal 
Party between 1919 and 1948. In all these ways Mr McKenzie 
King, and under his guidance the Liberal Party, steered a course 
unfettered by the chains of the doctrinaire, able to shift with every 
electoral wind, never satisfying everyone, but always satisfying 
some voters in every group, the one truly national, middle-of-the- 
road party which reached its goal of governmental power election 
after election—an unbroken chain of successes since 1935. 

Mr St Laurent, who succeeded Mr McKenzie King in 1948, is 
not only a French Canadian who can feel assured of the loyal 
support of Quebec, but is a man whose integrity of character, wide 
vision, and international outlook endear him equally to English- 
speaking Canadians, and in both the 1949 and the 1953 general 
elections he found his support fully as great as that accorded to 
Mr McKenzie King. In fact, in the 1945 election the Liberals 
secured 41 per cent of the total vote; in 1949, 50 per cent; and in 
1953, 48 per cent. The following table shows clearly the dominant 
position of the Liberal Party in elections between 1935 and 1949. 


CANADIAN FEDERAL ELECTIONS, 1935-49? 


1935 1940 1945 1949 

Seats %of Seats %of Seats %of Seats %of 

total total total total 

votes votes votes votes 

Liberals 176 46-5 181 54°8 125 41°4 194 50°0 
Progressive Conservatives 39 20°S 39 30°7 66 27°97 +41 29°8 
COE. 97 $9 8 8-5 28 15°97 13 13°4 
Others 23 14°9 17 6o 26 15°32 1% 6:8 


(including Social Credit) 


In 1935 the Liberals were in power in every provincial legis- 
lature except Alberta, and the party gained an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons in the federal election of that 
year. In 1945 they were in power in three provinces only, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. British 
Columbia and Manitoba were ruled by Coalition Governments 
(Liberals and Conservatives); in Saskatchewan the C.C.F. were in 
power; in Alberta, Social Credit; in Ontario, the Progressive Con- 
servatives; and in Quebec the Union Nationale Party. Yet despite 
this provincial patchwork of parties, in 1945 the Liberals again 
obtained a large majority in the federal elections. 


1 See ‘The Role of the Liberal Party in Recent Canadian Politics’, by Herbert 
F. Quinn, in Political Science Quarterly, September 1953, p. 396. 
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loosely and generally worded that it offends no one. For a pro- 
gramme to be successful, in fact, it must be based on the prag- 
matic approach, and must in effect be a compromise. This is really 
the essence of the pattern of Canadian politics. It has been effec- 
tively put into practice by the Liberal Party—and apparently 
by it alone—and largely explains why that party has succeeded 
with but one major break in holding political power since 1921. 


THE ECONOMIC AREAS AND THE PARTIES 


Sectional interests in Canada form a criss-cross pattern. There 
are four economic regions—the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island) with fishing and fruit 
farming as their predominant interest; Ontario and Quebec, the 
most highly industrialized area with the greatest concentration of 
urban population; the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta), primarily a wheat-growing area, although now oil 
and natural gas are coming to the fore; and British Columbia on 
the west coast, with the Pacific Ocean on one side and the Rocky 
Mountains separating it from the Prairies on the other, with its 
peculiarly Pacific outlook and Oriental problem unknown to the 
rest of Canada, with lumber, fishing, mining, and fruit farming 
among its main industries. But the pattern is not as clear-cut as 
that. The two richest and most highly industrialized provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, are divided on the score of race and religion. 
The views of French-speaking Canadians, who are mostly Roman 
Catholics and strongly wedded to their own French culture and 
their own Quebec soil, by no means always coincide with the views 
of the English-speaking Canadians of Ontario, strongly Protestant, 
of predominantly British stock, with a ‘true-blue’ loyalty to 
British connections. Again, the West, including British Columbia, 
is far more dissident in the matter of politics than the more settled, 
and earlier settled, Eastern regions; and even here, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan show a greater tendency towards snatching at 
Utopia via some new political creed than do British Columbia and 
Manitoba, for the new settlers from Central Europe in the earlier 
part of the century were, as Professor Mansergh phrases it, ‘little 
disposed to accept uncritically the traditional loyalties of either 
English- or French-speaking Canadians.”? 

There are four political parties in Canada: Liberals and Con- 


1 Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs: Problems of External Policy, 1931-9, 
by Nicholas Mansergh (O.U.P. for R.I.1.A., 1952), p. 98. 
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servatives, the two traditional parties, and two newcomers of lesser 
importance, Social Credit and the C.C.F. (Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation), both of which came into being in the 1930s as 
a protest against the depressed economic conditions of the period 
and the handling of the situation by the older political parties. 
Federally speaking there have been four eras since Confederation: 
the sway of the Conservatives under Sir John A. Macdonald from 
1867 until the closing years of the century; the succeeding Liberal 
era which came to grief with the defeat of Sir Wilfred Laurier in 
1911 on the prickly point of reciprocity with the United States; a 
third era largely dominated by the Conservatives—this tapered 
into a national war Government which, under the Conservative 
leader Sir Robert Borden, introduced conscription in 1917, a 
measure bitterly opposed by Quebec and from which the Con- 
servatives have never recovered the allegiance of this all-important 
province; and finally the period from 1921 until the present time 
(with the exception of 1930-5) of Liberal rule. 


LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES 


Not only the parliamentary institutions and customs but the very 
names of the political parties have been carried over from Britain; 
but these parties have had to adapt themselves to the American 
conception of what a national political party must be. It follows 
therefore that one finds no great ideological difference between the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties in Canada. Both have loosely 
worded generalities as their party programmes, the Liberals being 
regarded as the party of reform, of low tariffs, of Canadian sover- 
eignty; while the Conservatives are thought of as the party of 
Imperial connections, leaning slightly more to the status quo than 
to reform, of protection in regard to tariffs, and supported by the 
big industrial interests of the East. Even this original distinction is 
fading. ‘Tariff is no longer a burning political topic. In the early 
days infant Canadian industry was interested in protection against 
American industry, but developments have placed it on a more 
equal footing, and as Canada lives by export, all sections are 
interested in obtaining the widest possible world market rather 
than in any question of tariffs. Canadian sovereignty has been 
achieved, and the question of loyalty to Imperial connections 
versus the cry of colonial status has withered; and the amount of 
reform advocated by each party springs largely from the prag- 
matic approach, adapting itself to shifts in public opinion and to 
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the prescience of each party in assessing the shift. In the late 
1940s the Conservatives, in their attempt to wrest power from the 
Liberals, even tried to emulate Roosevelt’s New Deal and outbid 
the Liberals as the party of reform. 

It is a truism of Canadian politics that no party can gain national 
power unless it has a foothold among all groups, and particularly 
in Ontario and Quebec. The decline of the Conservative Party can 
be traced to the conscription issue of 1917. The bitter memories 
evoked at that time have not faded with succeeding years, and the 
Conservatives having once lost, apparently irretrievably, the 
allegiance of Quebec have found it well-nigh impossible to regain 
the necessary over-all majority through reliance solely on other 
sections. Another thorn has pricked and bled them. The prairie 
farmers had regarded with favour the Laurier plan for reciprocity 
with the United States, their concern being with cheaper imports 
rather than with the protection of Canada’s infant industry. The 
defeat of reciprocity (regardless of the patriotic grounds on which 
it was defeated) tarred the Conservatives even more firmly with the 
brush of Eastern industrial interests, and their influence among 
prairie farmers steadily declined after 1911. With their foothold in 
two of the main sections undermined or lost, they failed to regain ‘ 
ground. A weakened and at times dispirited party, piloted by a 
succession of leaders, attempted decade after decade to come back 
from the wilderness, but it succeeded for the life-time of one par- 
liament only, in 1930-5, a period of world depression which no 
government could hope to survive without stigma. 

The Liberals, on the other hand, have gone from strength to 
strength, politically speaking, since 1921 when Mr McKenzie 
King took over the reins of the party. Described by Mr Bruce 
Hutchison in his book The Incredible Canadian as ruthless in his 
pursuit and use of power (though for noble ends), possibly not 
always scrupulous, respected but not particularly well-liked by 
Canadians, he had a touch of political genius. His flair for sensing 
the shifts in public opinion, his skill and patience in cutting the 
ground from beneath the feet of any third party, his ability to com- 
promise, to keep both French- and English-speaking Canadians 
as a team, however uneasy, was incomparable. This essential 
flexibility of approach necessitated his keeping in his own hands the 
threads of political power. Extra-parliamentary political organiza- 
tions were kept dormant between elections. National political 
party conferences where the rank and file might be tempted to 
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evolve policy and expect their leaders to adhere to it were not en- 
couraged—in fact, no national convention was held by the Liberal 
Party between 1919 and 1948. In all these ways Mr McKenzie 
King, and under his guidance the Liberal Party, steered a course 
unfettered by the chains of the doctrinaire, able to shift with every 
electoral wind, never satisfying everyone, but always satisfying 
some voters in every group, the one truly national, middle-of-the- 
road party which reached its goal of governmental power election 
after election—an unbroken chain of successes since 1935. 

Mr St Laurent, who succeeded Mr McKenzie King in 1948, is 
not only a French Canadian who can feel assured of the loyal 
support of Quebec, but is a man whose integrity of character, wide 
vision, and international outlook endear him equally to English- 
speaking Canadians, and in both the 1949 and the 1953 general 
elections he found his support fully as great as that accorded to 
Mr McKenzie King. In fact, in the 1945 election the Liberals 
secured 41 per cent of the total vote; in 1949, 50 per cent; and in 
1953, 48 per cent. The following table shows clearly the dominant 
position of the Liberal Party in elections between 1935 and 1949. 


CANADIAN FEDERAL ELECTIONS, 1935-49! 


1935 1940 1945 1949 

Seats %of Seats %of Seats %of Seats %of 

total total total total 

votes votes votes votes 

Liberals 176 46:5 181 54°8 125 41°4 194 50°0 
Progressive Conservatives 39 20°38 39 30°7 66 27°7 41 29°8 
CAC. 9 89 S 8s a8 «s°7 13 £3°4 
Others 23 t4°9 «6170~—CUG-@)0= = 26séa§°2 1% 6:8 


(including Social Credit) 


In 1935 the Liberals were in power in every provincial legis- 
lature except Alberta, and the party gained an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons in the federal election of that 
year. In 1945 they were in power in three provinces only, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. British 
Columbia and Manitoba were ruled by Coalition Governments 
(Liberals and Conservatives); in Saskatchewan the C.C.F. were in 
power; in Alberta, Social Credit; in Ontario, the Progressive Con- 
servatives; and in Quebec the Union Nationale Party. Yet despite 
this provincial patchwork of parties, in 1945 the Liberals again 
obtained a large majority in the federal elections. 


1 See “The Role of the Liberal Party in Recent Canadian Politics’, by Herbert 
F. Quinn, in Political Science Quarterly, September 1953, p. 396. 
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PROVINCIAL ELECTIONS 


Set against this picture of federal elections with its stable over- 
all majority for the Liberals stands the patchwork pattern of the 
provincial elections. 

The Maritime Provinces, with their predominantly British 
extraction, still cling to the older parties, the Liberals and Con- 
servatives, with the Liberals considerably the more successful. 

Quebec, in provincial elections, remained faithful to the Liberals 
under M. Taschereau and his successor, M. Godbout, until 1936, 
when M. Duplessis’ new party, the Union Nationale, campaigning 
on a programme of provincial rights, gained power. In 1939, how- 
ever, M. Duplessis and his Union Nationale Party, campaigning 
on the issue of no entry into the war, were heavily defeated by the 
Liberals under M. Godbout, who supported Canada’s entry into 
the war, though remaining adamantly opposed to conscription. 
But in 1944 M. Duplessis and his provincial party Union Nationale 
came back into power and have formed the Government in every 
subsequent election. The federal counterpart of the Union 
Nationale, with its heavy emphasis on provincial rights and French 
nationalism, is the Bloc Populaire. Yet French-speaking Canada 
neatly solves the problem of minority party representation in 
Ottawa, entailing no seat in the Cabinet and consequently no 
participation in the evolving of federal policy, by willingly return- 
ing the Union Nationale provincially, but forsaking the Bloc 
Populaire federally and giving support to the Liberals for Ottawa. 

Ontario, traditionally considered the stronghold of the Con- 
servatives, has nevertheless seen many fluctuations in that party’s 
fortunes. Except for a brief period of Farmer-Labour Administra- 
tion in 1919-23, the provincial Government was Conservative 
from 1904 to 1934. In that year the Liberals came to power with a 
large majority, and again in 1938 they formed the Government. In 
1943 the Liberals (owing to the dislike of the people of Ontario for 
Mr McKenzie King’s tardiness in implementing conscription) 
were disastrously defeated. In 1945 and 1948 the Conservatives 
again won, but in 1949 the Liberals regained power from the 
Conservatives, who, however, reversed the decision in 1951. 


THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES AND THE REVOLTS OF THE 
*TWENTIES AND ’THIRTIES 


It is in the West that radicalism has taken the strongest hold. 
The livelihood of prairie farmers is derived chiefly from a one- 
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crop economy, wheat. By 1921 their troubles were acute: low 
prices for wheat, high prices for farm implements, almost every 
farm mortgaged at high interest rates, with Alberta in particular 
paying a higher percentage of gross income in interest and mort- 
gage charges, which has made that province peculiarly prone to the 
blandishments of monetary reform. The railroads, the big business 
interests of the East, the banks, the mortgage houses, and the two 
political parties were blamed by the farmers for their plight. Henry 
Wise Wood, a Missouri-born farmer who had emigrated to Alberta 
early in the century, aroused the farmers of the prairies to organize 
as an economic and political bloc. In Saskatchewan had settled 
many socialists from Britain and the United States, accustomed to 
the idea of co-operatives, and they, too, leaned to co-operative 
farmers’ associations. With such a background, and in a territory 
where scattered farms and settlements had need of each other’s 
co-operation, it was natural that farmers should band together to 
protect their interests. At first these farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions tried to bring pressure to bear on the established political 
parties. As far back as 1911 the defeat of reciprocity with the 
United States, which the farmers whole-heartedly desired, had 
bitterly disappointed them. It heightened their dislike of the Con- 
servatives, whom they viewed as the protectionist party wedded to 
the interests of the industrial East, and lessened their trust in the 
Liberals, who they felt were also tarred with the same brush. In 
1917, when the promise of the Union Government (Liberals and 
Conservatives) of no conscription of farm workers was revoked, 
their distrust of both older political parties deepened. They 
abandoned their role of a pressure group working through the 
older parties, and instead formed their own political party, the 
Progressives. This new party achieved considerable success in the 
Prairie Provinces (with support from the farmers of Ontario) 
around 1921; but by 1926 the Progressives were dissolved as a 
federal party, Mr McKenzie King having skilfully incorporated 
into his Liberal platform many of the reforms desired by the 
farmers and having enticed back to his fold many of the leading 
Progressive personalities. 

With the world economic depression of the 1930s a new revolt 
arose, this time taking a different form in each province. British 
Columbia and Manitoba, albeit in political ferment, still retained 
the older parties, although Manitoba showed a preference for the 
provincial Progressive Party (castigated as ‘Liberals in a hurry’). 
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Alberta, with its constant, gnawing concern with the impact of 
interest and other monetary charges, turned suddenly and whole- 
heartedly to a new faith, Social Credit; while Saskatchewan, 
where there was a greater percentage of immigrants with a trade 
union, co-operative, and socialist background, gradually turned to 
socialism as personified by the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation. 


SOCIAL CREDIT 

The Social Credit Party is associated entirely with the province 
of Alberta. The uninterrupted Liberal rule of Alberta since its 
inception as a province in 1905 came to an abrupt and complete 
end in 1921 when the newly formed United Farmers of Alberta 
(the provincial counterpart of the Progressives) gained mastery of 
the Legislature. They held office uninterruptedly until they, too, 
were swept into the limbo in 1935 and replaced by yet another new 
party, the Social Credit Party of Mr William Aberhart. 

The dire poverty and distress brought about by the depression 
of the early 1930s inspired Mr Aberhart, Head of the Calgary 
Prophetic Bible Institute, who by chance had read a treatise by 
Major Douglas on Social Credit, to combine a fervent religious 
evangelism with unorthodox monetary theories (his own , inter- 
pretation of Major Douglas’s theories). His Sunday radio exhorta- 
tions gave rise to countless discussion groups formed throughout 
the province to discuss and spread his theories, and it was but a 
short step to the formation of a political party which swept the 
province in the 1935 election, due partly to religious fervour and 
partly to Mr Aberhart’s election promise of $25 per month per 
citizen. On taking office Mr Aberhart did indeed find a sorry mess: 
a bankrupt provincial treasury, a world depression, low agricultural 
prices, with drought aggravating the dire financial position of the 
farming population; and his first steps towards putting the 
province on its financial feet were orthodox. He did, however, 
default on three major bond issues (the first Canadian province 
ever to do so), and cut by 50 per cent the interest rates on pro- 
vincial bonds and debentures. This step, highly unpopular outside 
Alberta, helped Mr Aberhart to make some progress towards 
balancing the provincial Budget, but by July 1936 his followers be- 
came so clamorous in their insistence that a start must be made in 
implementing social credit monetary doctrines that Mr Aberhart 
acquiesced. A ‘prosperity dollar’, a new form of credit, was issued 
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by the provincial Government, but abandoned by the spring of 
1937. A register was prepared of those in the province wishing to 
receive the $25 promised two years before, and three laws were 
enacted, the first two giving legal weight to the unorthodox 
monetary theories held by Social Crediters, the third in effect con- 
trolling the press in regard to these theories. 

As these legislative proposals were a direct challenge to the 
Federal Government (for Article g1 of the British North America 
Act includes ‘Banking, incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money’ among the subjects falling under the ‘exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada’), Mr McKenzie 
King disallowed the provincial legislation on these bills, and re- 
ferred the matter to the Supreme Court of Canada to determine 
whether the Alberta Legislature possessed the necessary authority. 
On 5 March 1938 the Supreme Court upheld the position of the 
Federal Government. The acts were declared ultra vires, and the 
Court upheld the Federal Government’s power of disallowance of 
provincial legislation. Mr Aberhart then took the Supreme Court 
decision to the Privy Council, which, however, dismissed the 
appeal, thus confirming that Alberta social credit legislation was 
ultra vires. The ‘funny money’ or unorthodox monetary theories 
of the party could never be implemented. 

The emergence from the world depression of the 1930s, the 
prosperity which war brought to the farms, and, above all, the 
finding of oil and natural gas within the borders of the province 
have resulted in the replenishment of the provincial coffers. Under 
the guidance of Mr E. C. Manning, who succeeded Mr Aberhart 
in 1943, Alberta has been given a stable, wisely-conducted business 
administration, advancing steadily on the path of social welfare, 
better roads, schools, and hospitals, and freedom for each in- 
dividual to make the most of his opportunities. A few brief words 
at the end of each Budget speech still pay dutiful homage to Social 
Credit theories for the doctrinally faithful, but in practice the 
Budget never deviates from the principle that it is unwise to let 
expenditure outrun revenue. 

A federal Social Credit party is in existence, led by Mr Solon 
Low, but it derives its support solely from the province of Alberta. 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION (C.C.F.) 


The C.C.F. was not born in one province. It started as a protest 
against the tragic conditions caused by the depression of the 1930s, 
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and dissidents from all over Canada were brought into the fold, 
although adherents were found chiefly in the western provinces. 
In the summer of 1932 a conference was held in Calgary, Alberta, 
heralding the formation of this new party, designed to consolidate 
all the left-wing groups. It became a union of three separate 
streams: farmers frustrated by the older political parties’ handling 
of the depression, whose co-operatives and farmers’ political 
associations (a legacy of the agrarian revolt of the ’twenties) 
formed ready-made organizations on which this new political 
body could be built; labour units chiefly from the industrialized 
areas of Ontario with a smattering from British Columbia; and a 
group of left-wing intellectual socialists, many of them Rhodes 
Scholars. The C.C.F. programme, adopted at the first national 
convention at Regina, Saskatchewan in July 1933, proposed the 
complete socialization (i.e., nationalization) of all sectors of the 
economy except land, the agrarian element to which the party 
looked for its voting strength setting its face against the latter. The 
Regina Manifesto, still the basic creed of the party, declares that 
‘No C.C.F. Government will rest content until it has eradicated 
capitalism and put into operation the full programme of socialized 
planning which will lead to the establishment in Canada of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth’. 

During the 1930s the C.C.F., whose aim was a political party 
fully integrated at three levels, federal, provincial, and municipal, 
made little progress electorally, but in the forties the party, under 
the leadership of Mr M. J. Coldwell, appeared a strong contender 
for the role of official Opposition, or even, eventually, of Govern- 
ment. In the election of 1940 the C.C.F. captured 8 seats in the 
Federal Parliament, and in 1945 this was stepped up to 28 seats 
(16 from Saskatchewan and all but one from the western provinces 
of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and British Columbia), but by 1949 
their representation in Ottawa had dropped to 13. 

To achieve federal power in the strength necessary to form the 
Government in Ottawa they needed the whole-hearted support of 
industrial workers throughout Canada, and not merely the support 
of the farm bloc. Even among this bloc they had virtually no success 
in weaning the farmers of Alberta from Social Credit, and but little 
success with the farmers of Manitoba. The industrial workers of 
Canada tend to follow the pattern set by the big trade unions 
of the United States, the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, both of which reject the 
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formation of a labour political party and set their face against 
the socialization of industry. They feel that the worker can better 
advance himself under a system of private enterprise, with the 
unions working as pressure groups through the already established 
political parties. Although certain unions in Canada have indi- 
cated their ‘fraternal assistance’ to the C.C.F., on the whole 
workers have tended to follow the American pattern. There is no 
rigid class system in Canada. Certainly throughout the first half 
of this century the goal of the majority of workers was to become 
capitalists themselves, if only in a minor way. The worker saw 
advancement in terms of individual effort rather than in an 
organized class effort. Conditions, therefore, do not seem par- 
ticularly propitious in Canada for the rise of a ‘class’ party whose 
avowed aim is the overthrow of the capitalist system of free 
enterprise. 

Provincially, the C.C.F. party since its inception has made little 
or no progress in the Maritimes, Quebec, or Alberta. In Ontario 
it made startling strides in the 1943 election and became the 
official Opposition, but by 1945 it had dropped to a representation 
of 7. In British Columbia it made gradual progress during the 
1940s and nearly came to power in 1952, dropping back, however, 
in the 1953 election. It is only in Saskatchewan, where conditions 
were propitious for the rise of a successful socialist party, that the 
C.C.F. has managed to form a government. In no other province 
was there such a high proportion of immigrants whose previous 
background had been one of trade unionism, of ‘co-operative’ 
experience, and of avowed socialist leanings. Mr T. C. Douglas, 
born in Scotland and emigrating to Canada in 1910, became the 
first C.C.F. Premier of Saskatchewan in 1944 and has remained 
in office ever since. In its early days of provincial power the C.C.F. 
did take certain steps to implement its socialization programme in 
industry, but resulting losses were discouraging, and emphasis on 
the socialization of industry has decreased. At first, too, the 
expressed intention to expropriate oil and natural gas companies 
once their initial exploration had shown satisfactory results dis- 
couraged such companies from risking their capital in Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta showed a much higher rate of exploration and 
discovery. By the 1950s the Saskatchewan Government realized 
that such an attitude was unrewarding and proceeded to modify it, 
with the result that risk capital is now flowing into the province 
with satisfactory results for the finding and exploiting of oil and 
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natural gas. Even in Saskatchewan, where the C.C.F. seems 
firmly entrenched, the mellowing influences of time and political 
responsibility are blunting the sharp edges of the doctrinaire. 
Federally it seems unlikely that the C.C.F. can hope to be more 
than a minority party. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In British Columbia the pattern has taken another twist, and the 
present political situation there, unless viewed against a back- 
ground of knowledge, is rather confusing. Sturdily Conservative 
after its creation as a province in 1871, and then alternating 
decorously between the two traditional parties, Liberals and 
Conservatives, British Columbia began in the 1920s to be aware 
of the radical ferment which was sweeping the west; but at that 
time the growth of third parties was largely confined to dissident 
farmers’ organizations which dwindled and eventually faded away 
under the astute hand of Mr McKenzie King, who incorporated 
much of their programme in his own. 

By the mid-’thirties the Conservatives in the British Columbia 
Legislature had dwindled to zero, and the Liberals held sway, but 
by 1937 the Liberals, though returned to power, found eight 
Conservatives and seven C.C.F. members facing them as Oppo- 
sition. In 1941 they were re-elected as the largest party, with a 
combined Opposition of twenty-seven to their own twenty-one 
members, and a Coalition Government of Liberals and Con- 
servatives was formed. This Coalition was returned to power both 
in 1945 and 1949, with the C.C.F. creeping up to a representation 
of eleven. Widespread discontent among the populace with the 
two older political parties was everywhere apparent, and even 
among themselves schisms were visible. By January 1952 the pat- 
tern had switched to a Liberal-and-Coalition Government of 
twenty-six, with Progressive Conservatives electing eleven mem- 
bers and the C.C.F. eight. Social Credit in Alberta by this time 
had lost its stigma of being a ‘funny money’ party, and was highly 
respected as a forward looking right-wing administration in which 
free enterprise had found a sure citadel against the encroachment 
of the socialistic C.C.F. A Social Credit party was formed in 
British Columbia with Mr W. A. C. Bennett, previously a well- 
known Conservative M.P., as its leader, and in the 1952 election 
put itself forward as the upholder of private enterprise, a function 
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it claimed to be more worthy to fulfil than the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties, now discredited through suspicion of graft and 
corruption. The Social Credit party won 19 seats, the C.C.F. 18, 
while the Liberals and Conservatives trailed far behind. The un- 
easy balance soon precipitated another election, and in 1953 the 
Social Credit party came further into the lead with 28 seats to the 
C.C.F.’s 14, and was able to form a more stable government. The 
Social Credit party in British Columbia has no interest in any 
unorthodox monetary theory. It follows the example of the 
Alberta party in having a certain religious flavour, and in being the 
right-wing party of free enterprise, opposed to the socialists. 


CONCLUSION 


The Liberals have a foothold in all sections of the country. They 
must and do keep their ear close to the ground, as each new elec- 
tion programme must be based on an assessment of the shifts in 
public opinion. The criticism of their own backbenchers and of the 
Opposition parties, which though relatively small in representa- 
tion are yet potent in influence; the sway in provincial elections 
and federal by-elections; all these factors keep the Liberal Govern- 
ment alert to every wind that blows. Its leaders are of high calibre, 
and there has been no dearth of promising adherents. 

The Conservatives have apparently lost Quebec irretrievably, 
and their influence in the radical West has declined steadily since 
the 1920s. Both the Social Credit and the C.C.F. parties appear to 
have a sectional appeal only, and despite the hopes of some and the 
fears of others in the 1940s that the C.C.F. might one day become 
the dominant federal party, that vision seems to have faded. 

There seems no sign of any change in the immediate future in 
the political pattern of Canada, but that is not to say there may not 
be a long-term change. Already the conscription issue is looming 
less large and bitter. Mr St Laurent, the Prime Minister, is reported 
as having said that he would enforce conscription in the case of war 
if it should prove to be a necessity, with no resultant outcry from 
Quebec. The radicalism of the west rested chiefly on its feeling 
that the highly populated and industrialized east had no interest in 
their western problems, but the recent vast expansion of in- 
dustrialism, from the iron ore projects of Quebec and Labrador to 
the natural gas, oil, and pipeline activities of the Prairies, the Kiti- 
mat aluminium project in British Columbia, and the uranium and 
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mining developments of the North, may gradually change the 
balance of industrial power which has hitherto rested entirely with 
the Ontario-Quebec area. A new Canadian nationalism is arising 
which may tend to blur the edges of the previous sharply-defined 
economic and religious sectionalism. 


G. L. 


The Dilemma of the Polish Economy—II 


THE INVESTMENT EFFORT 


THE brief survey of Poland’s foreign trade which concluded the 
earlier part of this article’ showed that, far from bringing any 
relief, external economic relations tend to increase the burden of 
the country’s investment effort. Thus only domestic savings can 
provide the means of investment. 

Data on investment and its share in the national income need 
to be examined with particular care. The published figures are 
disconnected and very often conflicting. They are based on a 
valuation whose methods and concepts have not been satisfactorily 
disclosed, but which certainly differ from those applied in the 
West. While the revealed data on national income are based on 
pre-war prices, investment figures are on a current price basis. This 
leads to a confusion which may be intentional. 

However, for lack of anything more satisfactory we have to rely 
on official data, always bearing in mind the pitfalls. In particular, 
we have to remember that the whole of the relative price structure 
has changed over the last fifteen years. But there may be at least 
some illustrative meaning in the claim that national income—in 


1 See ‘The Dilemma of the Polish Economy’, in The World Today, March 
1954. In continuation of footnote 4, p. 134 of that issue, it may be mentioned that 
Bialer, in Ekonomista, 1953, No. 3, p. 88, supplies an interesting clue to the 
question of coal prices as charged to Russia. Coal, coke included, represented 
in 1952 only 10 per cent of total Polish exports to the U.S.S.R. Ona basis of $180 
million, tentatively estimated by the present writer to represent Polish exports 
to the Soviet Union (cf. footnote 5, p. 133) and of an 8 million tons total, one 
would arrive at a price of $2°25 per ton as an over-all average for both reparation 
and ‘commercial’ coal supplies to Russia. 
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pre-war prices—has doubled over that period, and that it has 
grown by three-fifths since the current Plan has been put into 
operation.! While before the war industry was responsible for 30 
per cent of the national income, today its share is more than half 
the total, and would be even higher if computed at pre-war prices. 
The contribution of agriculture and forestry has fallen from nearly 
a half (45 per cent) to a quarter. It may also be worth mentioning 
that three-quarters of the national income is produced in the 
socialized part of the economy.’ 

While for several years national income has failed to attain the 
Plan target (mainly as a result of failures in agriculture), invest- 
ment has, at any rate till 1953, almost consistently outstripped the 
planned goals. In effect, the slice taken by investment from the 
‘national cake’ has hitherto exceeded what was intended. It has 
oscillated, over the first half of the planned period, at around 27 
per cent.* No less than seven-tenths of it goes to fixed capital 
assets; the remaining three-tenths goes to stocks. Roughly three- 
fourths of it has been used so far to raise the capacity of industries 
producing means of production, while only the remaining one- 


fourth has been allocated to the industries which serve con- 
sumption. 


1 National income is defined as gross national product minus the cost of 
replacement of means of production. 

It has been estimated as follows (1937 prices): 

(milliard zloty) 

1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 IQS51 1952 1953 
15°4 10°3 14°7 18 19°2 23°3 25°5 28°8 3I°7 
Cf. T. D., Zycte Warszawy, 25 September 1952; K. Laski, Ekonomista, 1953, 
No. 3, p.155; Zycte Gospodarcze, 1953, No. 6, p. 192, and 1954, No. 4, p. 138. 
These figures (partly estimates) tally broadly with the total for the years 1950-3 
quoted as 102-6 milliard zloty by Bierut. (Report to the 2nd Party Congress, 
March 1954). 

*K. Laski, Ekonomista, 1953, No. 3, p. 155, and Zycie Gospodarcze, 1954, 
No. 4, p. 138. 

’ Capital accumulation has been estimated at ‘comparable prices’—which 
seems to mean prices which prevailed in Poland after the 1950 currency reform— 
as follows: 

(milliard zloty) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
4°03 5°33. 7°59 2Ss2on 7" 24°09 290°3 = 33°7 

cf. K. Secomski, Zycte Gospodarcze, 1951, No. 3, p. 134; Dietrich, Trybuna 
Ludu, 26 April 1953; Zycte Gospodarcze, 1954, No. 4, p. 138. 

The share of accumulation (investment) in national income has been stated as 
follows (as percentage of total): 

1938 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
(provisional) 


Planned 22°79 25 25 

Actual 12°7 21°8 27°2 28-1 26-9 25°1 
Cf. K. Secomski, ibidem, and Bierut, Trybuna Ludu, 6 November 1952. 
‘Cf. B. Minc, Nowe Drogi, 1953, No. 2, p. 86 seq. 
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It is officially claimed that consumption’s share in the national 
income is roughly three-quarters of the total. But it appears that 
under ‘consumption’ are included the costs of public administra- 
tion and of the armed forces. Calculation would seem to suggest 
that budgetary investment plus expenditure on the fighting services 
and on State administration (budgetary reserve included) accounts 
for about 55 per cent of the national income. Thus the consumer 
is left with only 45 per cent.? 

A very rough figure, derived for 1952 from United Nations 
computations, would put the national income per head of popula- 
tion in Poland at about $450. In that case the Pole is left with 
something like four dollars’ worth of consumption per week—a 
calculation which may give at least some idea of the sacrifice 
demanded from the present generation. 

In the simplest terms, it can be said that an ever-increasing 
proportion of the nation’s manpower, equipment, and raw 
materials is being diverted to building factories, mines, shipyards, 
power stations, railways, etc., to equipping these as well as the 
fighting services, and to creating ‘export surpluses’ to serve as 
payment to foreign countries for new machinery and raw materials. 
Another estimate, made in terms of working hours, would show 
that by now less than half the population’s effort goes into provid- 
ing food, clothes, and consumer goods to supply the entire 
nation.® 

To induce the population to bear the brunt of this state of 
affairs has now become one of the main problems in carrying out 
the Government’s economic policy. Large armies of workers have 
to be drafted into factories, their working hours lengthened and 


their productivity raised, while on the other hand their wages in. 


terms of consumer goods must be kept low. In fact, to make use 
of Marxian terminology, a high ‘surplus value’ must be extracted 
and placed at the disposal of the employer-State. 


1In 1953 investment, expenditure on State administration, and on the 
fighting forces, budgetary reserves included, amounted to 72 milliard zloty as 
against national income estimated at 130 milliard zloty (current). 

2Cf. U.N. Statistical Office, National and Per Capita Incomes. Seventy 
Countries—1949 (New York, 1950), p. 16. Poland’s national income for 1949 is 
estimated at $300 per capita. A 50 per cent increase of the national income is 
assumed for the period 1949-52. 

3’ Expenditure on investment, State administration, and the fighting services, 
reserves included, is estimated at an equivalent of 8 million man-years (72 
milliard zloty divided by about 9,000 zloty, representing the social cost of a 
man-year), out of some 15 million man-years’ work in the Polish economy as a 
whole. 
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THE WORKER’S SHARE IN THE BURDEN 


The systematic publication of statistics on wages, cost of living, 
and family budgets has unfortunately been discontinued. It is 
therefore difficult to assess precisely the post-war changes in real 
wages. But in attempting to answer the question of how real 
wages have behaved over the last fifteen years changes in purchas- 
ing power in terms of food may be some guide, since it is safe to 
assume that food expenditure accounts for about seven-tenths of 
a representative working-class family’s budget. Here we find that 
till the autumn of 1950 the average adult male Polish worker’s 
real earnings, expressed in terms of food, were slowly approaching 
their pre-war level. This result was achieved mainly owing to 
fuller employment. However even then, calculated on an hourly 
basis, the Polish worker could buy with his wages only something 
less than three-fifths of the food he was able to purchase in 1939. 
But by mid-1953 the worker’s real wages, both monthly and hourly, 
were reduced (in terms of food) to half the 1950 level. His present 
monthly real wages are only slightly more than two-fifths of the 
pre-war figure. For a unit of effort, as expressed in his hourly 
earnings, he receives, in terms of food, about one-third of what he 
used to before the war.? 


‘ According to semi-official sources money and real wages moved as follows 
up to 1950: 


1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Real wages 100 113 If7 207 219 
Money wages 100 153 213 304 35° 
Real wages 100 _— — _ 105'2 I1lI*3 


Cf. F. Blinowski, Trybuna Ludu, 10 August 1952. It has recently been stated 
that ‘real incomes per head of the non-agricultural population in the first half 
of 1953 were higher by 15 per cent than in the first half of 1949, and by 36 per 
cent than in 1938’. It is not known, however, to what extent this rise ‘in real 
incomes per head’ reflects the growing number of income earners in families. 
Cf. Trybuna Ludu, 4 November 1953. 

Blinowski maintains that there are 1-1-2 dependants per worker in Poland. 
Allowing for unemployment he quotes as a corresponding pre-war figure 2 
dependants, while Minc mentioned a more probable pre-war number of 1°44 
dependants. (Report to the 1st Congress of the Polish United Workers Party, 
December 1948). 

2 Cf. A. Zauberman, in The Eastern Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 3-4. 


1939 Autumni950 Summer 1953 

Total cost of ‘food basket’ repre- 

senting the annual consumption 

of food per male adult worker 

(in zloty) 256 1385 3755 
Average monthly wages (in zloty) 120 540 700 
Average hourly wages (in zloty) 0°78 2°70 3°50 
Index of real wages—monthly 100 83 41 
Index of real wages—hourly 100 56 30 


Since the summer of 1953 real monthly and hourly wages increased by between 
3 and 5 per cent. (Note continued on p. 176.) 
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Hence a significant inference can be drawn: before the war the 
number of man-hours worked in Polish industries was about 1-6 
milliard a year: the roughly 64 milliard man-hours worked today 
are purchased at only a slightly higher cost in real wages—which 
sheds light both on the ‘surplus value’ obtained and on the mode 
of operation of full employment in post-war Poland.! 

What actual productive effort does the employer-State exact 
from the worker? There is, of course, a very pronounced tendency 
to correlate real earnings with productivity. Rationing by purse 
was reintroduced in 1953 in conditions of acute scarcity of con- 
sumer goods: wage-scales are being highly differentiated: em- 
phasis has shifted to piece-work as a criterion of reward: work 
standards are periodically revised and raised to spur the effort. 

According to the official statistics, between 1950 and 1953 pro- 
ductivity per man rose by one half.* This result, however, is no 
more than simple arithmetic, arrived at by dividing the growing 
volume of output value (incidentally, this value appears to be 
computed without due allowance for the duplication of output 
passing from one enterprise to another) by the number of workers, 
which increased more slowly. We would be on much safer ground 
if we could resort to data expressed in physical terms. Unfor- 
tunately they are kept secret: yet an important sample, referring 
to a typical light industry and a typical heavy industry, may pro- 
vide us with an interesting clue. 





According to a computation of index numbers of the cost of living in Poland, 
given in the E.C.E.’s recently published Economic Survey of Europe in 1953 (p. 
64), a working family’s expenditure on food was roughly two and a half times 
greater in June 1953 than in December 1950; this is in broad agreement with 
the above findings. Budget items next in importance to food, i.e. clothing, 
heating, and light, were, according to the same index numbers, roughly doubled. 
Food, clothing, heat, and light between them accounted for 81-6 and 88-5 per 
cent of the total cost of budget in December 1950 and June 1953 respectively. 
Since the rise of wages over that period was in the order of 30 per cent there 
must be some error in the futher supposition that ‘the average real wage was in 
1953 some 15 per cent below the end-1950 level’ (p. 66). Unfortunately no real 
wage comparisons with the pre-war level have been made by the E.C.E. Nor 
have any been made by Bierut in his Report to the 2nd Party Congress (March 
1954), though he stated that ‘individual real wages have gone up insignificantly, 
i.e. by 5 per cent, as compared with 1949 level.’ It may be added that the current 
Plan promised the worker a rise in real wages of 40 per cent by 1955, as com- 
pared withthe 1949 level.(Minc, Reporttothe 1st Party Congress, December 1948). 

1 For the pre-war position cf. Maly Rocznik Statystyczny, 1939, p. 265. 
Present working time is computed as follows: 3 million workers (industrial, 
building included) 2-200 hours a year = 6-6 milliard man-hours. 

* Between 1949 and 1952 the percentage of piece-work rose from 30 to 48 
per cent in mining, and from 49 to 60 per cent in iron and steel. Cf. Gospodarka 
Planowa, 1953, No. 7, p. 30. 

8 Trybuna Ludu, 4 November 1953. 
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‘Thus, as compared with 1938, the number of man-hours worked 
in the textile industry has increased by roughly two and a half 
times, while output—in terms of materials produced—rose by 
roughly two-thirds; this would mean an overall productivity per 
man of only about three-fifths of the pre-war level.! Take the 
productivity of a typical heavy industry. The average output in 
the Polish mines rose over the quarter-century preceding the last 
war from 1-14 to 1-82 tons per day shift; in 1937 the productivity 
of Polish miners headed the list of all the main European coal- 
producing countries.? From the post-war ‘low’ of 0-83 tons in 
1945 it recovered rapidly to reach a level of 1-33 tons by 1948. At 
that point the upward trend almost came to a standstill. It is now 
still in the neighbourhood of 1-4 tons per day shift—roughly 
four-fifths of the pre-war figure. 

The example of mining is certainly telling. True, we see in the 
mines, as in every other Polish industry, the unavoidable effects 
of a dilution of manpower by ‘green labour’; workers with more 
than five years’ underground experience represent only a third of 
the total. On the other hand, mining is precisely that branch of 
the economy where the nation’s labour-saving investment effort 
is at its highest: in fact, according to the programme, mechaniza- 
tion of mining should have produced a rise in productivity of 
almost two-fifths during the current Plan period. In addition, the 
average minet’s earnings are above the overal! average in industry: 
the miners’ charter of 1949 granted him special privileges in the 
way of paid holidays, social security, housing, etc.: by now one 
in every three miners wears a decoration. All this has proved no 
more successful in increasing productivity than did the punish- 
ments provided for under the severe regulations on work discipline 
which were enforced in 1950. 

High rates of absenteeism, and migration of labour in search of 
better working conditions, are but the outward signs of the in- 


1 Present level of man-hours worked in textile industries: 343,000 workers x 
2,200 hours = 750 million man-hours a year; 1953 output was 568 million 
metres of material (1938 figures were 292 million man-hours worked and 325 
million metres produced). Cf. Trybuna Ludu, 4 November 1953; E.C.E. 
Economic Survey of Europe since the War, 1953, p. 148; Maly Roczmk Staty- 
styczny, 1939, p. 265. 

® Maly Roczntk Statystyczny, 1939, p. 267. 

® Average overall productivity per man-shift: 

1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1953 (estimated) 
1°82 1°07 1°22 1°33 1°33 I°4 
Cf. U.N. Monthly Bulletin of Coal Statistics, 1951 and 1952. 

Present productivity is deduced from data quoted by B. Krupinski, Zycie 

Gospodarcze, 1952, No. 17, p. 937. 
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articulate struggle of the working class to throw off the burden 
of capital investment costs.1 On an average, every factory has a 
complete labour turnover every three years.” It is easy to imagine 
how disastrous the effect of this can be on the efficiency of any 
enterprise. Incidentally, this turnover, coupled with the demoraliz- 
ing effect of the race against time to reach the quantitative targets, 
is an important contributing factor towards the staggering deteriora- 
tion in the quality of manufactured goods which is constantly 
reported. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR 


The failure to increase productivity makes it even more im- 
perative to keep up with the recruitment time-table. 

Before the war, out of a population of 35 million some 2,750,000 
Poles were employed outside agriculture. At the beginning of the 
current Plan period this figure had already risen to almost 4 
million, out of a post-war population of 25 million. By now it is 
about 54 million, of whom some 2,300,000 are employed in heavy 
and medium industry. The extent of the investment effort is 
reflected, in particular, in the growth of the army of building 
workers from about 53,000 to about 750,000 since 1938.8 

Of all the potential sources of additional manpower, one which 
is being tapped with particular fervour is that of the urban declassé* 
and above all the worker’s wife and daughter. By the beginning of 
the current Plan period (1950) there were about 1-2 million 
women in employment outside agriculture, and by 1955 they are 
expected to number almost 2 million; in fact, one in three of 
employed persons will be a woman.® The fall in real wages of the 


1 In this context this burden is meant to include the heavy cost of armaments. 
It has been announced recently that Polish armament industry has been so 
reconstructed, modernized, and expanded that today it manufactures all the 
equipment needed for the armed forces. Cf. Bierut, Report to the 2nd Party 
Congress, March 1954. 

* Cf. Zielinski, Zycte Gospodarcze, 1953, No. 21, p. 742. 

8 Non-agricultural workers (in millions): 

1938 1946 1949 1952 1953 1955 (Plan) 

2°73 2°5 4°O1 5°34 5°6 5°7 
Cf. Zycie Gospodarcze, 1953, No. 21, p. 741, and No. 22; and E.C.E., Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1953, p. 73. Poland’s population has been estimated at under 
23 million at the end of the war, roughly 24 million at the close of the post-war 
migration in 1948, and 264 million at the present time. Cf. Bierut, Report to the 
znd Party Congress, March 1954. 

* There are about 800,000 people still employed in small-scale workshops in 
Poland. This is the reserve army which feeds the large-scale industry. Gazeta 
Handlowa, 12 June 1951. 

5 The percentage of female labour in the socialized sector of the economy 
outside agriculture was 29°6 in 1950, 32 in 1952, and 34 in 1953. Cf. Golde, 
Zycie Gospodarcze, 1953, No. 10, p. 309. 
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urban worker, while acting as a deterrent in the recruitment of 
peasants,’ is at the same time a powerful incentive to the worker’s 
wife and daughter to take up employment. In many ways a towns- 
woman from a working family is a more welcome recruit than a 
peasant: she is more adaptable to factory discipline, she has a 
background of ‘industrial culture’, and her employment does not 
raise new problems in the supplying of consumer goods to towns, 
for it causes no change of consumption pattern, and produces 
no increase in consumer demand such as normally arises with 
urbanization. Neither does it increase the already acute housing 
shortages (assuming an average of one room per two persons, one 
finds that the population of Poland is growing twice as fast as the 
nation’s housing capacity).* In fact, up to a point (i.e., a point 
when such a policy begins to yield diminishing returns in terms of 
labour productivity), the Government has acquired almost a 
vested interest in keeping the husband’s and father’s real earnings 
sufficiently low to drive his wife and daughter into employment. 


THE PEASANT’S SHARE IN THE BURDEN 


‘The question of living standards in towns—which is largely 
one of food supply—and the question of manpower reserves bring 
us to the crucial problem of the peasantry. It is they who have to 
foot the heaviest bill of the nation’s investment effort—if for no 
other reason than that they are the largest class. This, of course, 
is also in accord with the general philosophy of the Communists, 
despite the fact that the explicit doctrine of socialist ‘primary 
accumulation’ through squeezing the peasant has been disowned 
by the Party line since the days of the defeat of the Trotsky- 
Preobrazhenskiy leftish deviation. ‘The general tendency is, there- 
fore, to extract from the peasant the greatest possible production 
at the cost of the lowest possible food consumption: to make him 
disgorge as much as possible of his produce for the towns, the 
army, and the emergency reserve, as well as for export, in exchange 


1 In the last two quarters of 1952 recruitment fell to between 60 and 73 per 
cent of the target. Zycie Gospodarcze, 1953, No. 21, p. 743. 

4 The number of rooms constructed in 1952 has been estimated at § per 1,000 
inhabitants (E.C.E. Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 5, No. 3, p. 33). The 
surplus of births over deaths was (per 1,000 inhabitants): 

1921-25 1936-38 1949 1950 1952 
16°2 rs 17°3 19°0 19°0 
Cf. Maly Rocznik Statystyczny, 1939, p. 45: Nowe Drogi, 1950, No. 2, p. 31; 
Jedrychowski, Trybuna Ludu, 14 September 1952; Bierut, Report to the 2nd 
Party Congress, March 1954. 
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for as little as possible in the way of manufactured goods. The 
Communist regime is, in fact, more interested in what is called 
the marketable produce (i.e., that part of agricultural produce 
which leaves the village) than in the aggregate of farm output as 
such.' There is, again, a close relation between this aim and the 
doctrinal aim of the socialization of farming; for it is only when the 
peasant no longer has a say as to the ratio between his production 
and his consumption that the State can extract a sufficiently large 
proportion of the agricultural produce at its disposal. 

Under the Communist regime the State farms in Poland cover 
no less than 2-62 million hectares, or 12-8 per cent of all farmland.?* 
This result has been achieved not so much through the post-war 
agrarian reform as through the acquisition ot the ex-Junker estates 
in the newly acquired territories. In fact, three-quarters of the 
State farms lie in that part of the country where the level of cul- 
tivation is at its highest. It must have appeared to the Communists 
that they had here a unique opportunity both to give visible proof 
of the superiority of socialism in the village (the State farm, the 
‘agricultural factory’, is assumed to be the highest phase of rural 
socialism), and also to secure rapidly an agricultural masse-de- 
manoeuvre sufficient to render the Government independent of the 
peasantry for food production during the critical transition period 
of collectivization. In other words, flourishing State farms, which 
are allotted the bulk of investment set aside for agriculture, would 
become the bulwark against the peasants’ resistance. Thus the 
peasant would be prevented from making use of their strongest 
weapon—the withholding of food supplies. In the first place, 
according to the regime’s plan of strategy, State farms would by 
the middle of the present decade replace the largest, i.e. the 
‘kulak’, holdings as suppliers of food, while the latter would be 
‘liquidated’ and the medium and smallholders would be pushed 
towards the collective farms, in accordance with Lenin’s famous 
‘trinity formula’. 

It would take too long to discuss here the complete disappoint- 
ment which the State farm has proved (to its owners) in Poland. 
Time and again Bierut himself and his Ministers have bitterly 
castigated the faulty organizational structure, the bureaucratic en- 


1 Roughly a third of the total agricultural produce leaves the Polish village 
as ‘marketable produce’. Cf. Tepicht, Economista, 1953, No. 3, p. 40. 

2 Cf. Bierut, Report to the 2nd Party Congress, March 1954. State farms 
appear to have expanded considerably. In 1948 they covered only 1-75 million 
hectares, i.e. 8-6 per cent of all farmland. 
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cumbrances, the low technique and inefficiency, and even the 
corruption which are rampant in State farms.! In the writer’s view, 
it is probably their failure, more than any other single factor, which 
has upset the whole Communist strategy and time-table for the 
Polish village. In this connection a comparison might be made. 
The 170,000 holdings in the highest ‘kulak’ stratum of peasantry 
farm about 2-8 million hectares, or only a tenth more than the 
State farms. Each employ about the same manpower.? As has been 
already stated, State farms comprise lands of the highest level of 
cultivation. They have first priority for fertilizers and other 
materials, and have been endowed with modern equipment: they 
have all the combines in Poland, and 28,000 tractors out of a 
national total of 45,000 (the remainder being used almost exclu- 
sively on collectivized farms). The ‘kulak’ has practically no 
motorized equipment: each person employed in a State farm can 
command on an average 34 h.p. mechanical power, as against only 
0-15 h.p. for individual farming.* Moreover the ‘kulak’ is cut off 
from the supply of building materials, fertilizers and so on, and 
is exposed to a constant administrative and party terror and petty 
chicanery. Yet the ‘kulaks’ supply the country with at least twice 
as much marketable produce as do the State farms. One would 
expect that at least in grain production the advantages of large- 
scale and heavily-mechanized State-farming would be apparent. 
But even this expectation is belied by results: for example, in 
1952 State farms delivered only 17 per cent of the grain supplied 
to the State barns, while 19 per cent was purchased from the 
‘kulaks’.® Such facts as these, which imply the condemnation of 


1 Cf. ia. M. Kaminska, Nowe Drogi, 1953, No. 1, p. 118, and Bierut, Trybuna 
Ludu, 6 November 1953. It should be stressed, Bierut stated recently, that the 
State farms ‘do not as yet supply the country with . . . all that would be justified 


by the volume of the investment’ (Report to 2nd Party Congress, March 1954). 

® Definitions of a ‘kulak’ vary in accordance with the requirements of political 
expediency. They refer to the size of his holding, or the income assessed, or the 
manpower employed. It has been stated that there were 170,000 ‘kulaks’ to 
whom the highest land-tax rates were applied, and these owned 15:6 per cent 
of the total peasant-held land. Cf. Zambrowski, Nowe Drogi, 1950, No. 5, p. 
51. Cf. also Trybuna Ludu, 5 March 1952 for estimates of manpower on private 
farms. 

* Instytut Ekonomiki Rolnej, Wies w Loczbach, Warsaw, 1952, p. 25. Under 
the Plan no less than two-fifths of all agricultural investment goes to the State 
farms, while another two-fifths goes to collectives and tractor stations, which 
primarily serve the needs of the latter. 

“State farms supply 15 per cent of marketable produce (cf. Bierut, Trybuna 
Ludu, 6 November 1953). According to Zambrowski, loc. cit., p. 57, the ‘kulak’ 
represents 26 per cent of the national agricultural output and ‘his share in 
marketable produce is even higher’. 

5 Cf. J. Tepicht, Trybuna Ludu, 31 December 1953. 
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one of the most important tenets of Communist agrarian doctrine, 
have enmeshed the regime in Poland in an inherent contradiction 
which cannot but strike the dialectician. The doctrine demands 
that in the process of collectivization it is the class enemy, the 
‘kulak’, who should go first. But common sense in economic policy 
requires that the ‘kulak’, a provider of produce on whom the 
Government is so heavily dependent, should be the last to go. 
At the other end of the agricultural scale, the smallholder is 
more successful than the State farm as a stock breeder. Though he 
owns only an eighth of the country’s farmland, he is responsible 
for the delivery of a fourth of all the pigs bought by the State, 
a proportion probably twice that supplied by the State farms. 
Taken as whole, the peasantry, which is almost entirely depend- 
ent on its own investment effort, and a third of which is without 
even horse traction, supplies the town. the army, the exports, and 
the emergency stocks with produce in a proportion greater than 
its share in the country’s farmland area. How far investment in 
the State farms is an economic proposition can easily be inferred. 


A. Z. 
(To be concluded) 


ERRATUM 
In the first part of the above article (The World Today, March 1954, p. 126) the 
quantity of fertilizers which went to agriculture was stated to be ‘something 
under 500 million tons’. This should, of course, read ‘something under 500,000 
tons’. Meanwhile the quantity has officially been reported by the State Planning 
Commission as 426,500 tons (chemical nutrients). 
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